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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Friends at Yuletide 


oe FULL FRONT of that mighty force—American inquisi- 
tiveness—has swung gradually around, through the for- 
est of social and economic problems of our day, till it now 
faces full square:—on art. 

For example, some friend of yours who has held your 
interest in art a tiny eccentricity, a forgivable bit of nonsense 
in your make-up, may have recently dropped a remark that 
set you thinking. You felt, didn’t you, that his materialistic 
armor is cracking; that you detected him—of all persons— 
wondering finally about This Thing Called Art. 

A good beginning. Now, if you will permit THE ART 
DicEsT to speed the flowering, here is a suggestion: Christmas 
time is at hand and a small gift accompanying your com- 
pliments of the season is customary. What would provide, 
at such little expense to you, a more distinctive and (this 
is our secret) nourishing gift than the 20 regular numbers of 
next year’s ArT Dicest? 

The Christmas blank enclosed with this number makes it 
simple for you. Your friend, I feel, will be delighted. 


The Courage of Alden Jewell 


7. ACCOLADE for the most courageous and brilliant piece 
of art criticism the new season has yet produced must 
go to Edward Alden Jewell of the New York Times—for 
his review of the Picasso show at the Museum of Modern Art. 

It takes courage to be a vital art critic, and of the many 
factors necessary for a critical career—honesty, knowledge, 
sensitivity, aesthetic feeling—it is the one most essential. 
To anyone familiar with the inner cogs of the art field, the 
so-called ringside “dope,” the courage that went into Jew- 
ell’s Picasso review is obvious. It is not alone because Jew- 
ell expressed many of my own convictions that this review 
provided me with the “thrill of the fortnight.” The piece 
(excerpts from which appear on page 8) was a superb 
example of clear, analytical thinking, sound balancing of 
aesthetic values. Jewell put into words things that should 
have been said long ago. 

Writing of such charlatan pictures as Young Girl With 
a Cock (reproduced in Nov. 15th Art Dicest), Jewell’s ver- 
dict was: “I see no reason why they should be presented 
to the public in an art museum, except as historical docu- 
ments.” The enormous over-lauded mural, Guernica, he terms 
“shockingly trivial,” implying a vast amount of wasted mad 
energy. Many in the art world have suspected Picasso of 
tonguing his Basque cheek when he painted his late radical 
works. Jewell, however, denies the artist a sense of humor 
and advances the stinging indictment that Picasso’s reason 
for producing “such rubbish” is that he “has lost all sense 
of values”—something like the broken whisper of the great 
Mantell striving in ‘old age for one more curtain-call. Or 
maybe the dynamic scientist Picasso has created himself a 
Frankenstein that demands always something new. 

Nothing is said by Jewell against the justly famous early 
works, when Picasso was indeed the master of the Paris 
School. No detraction is made from the valuable experiments 


‘| of the great art innovator, who blazed trails that lesser 
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men are still trying to trace. For these gifts—particularly 
of the year 1905 and the “Blue Period” with its poignantly 
significant social documents—Jewell gives “full and grate- 
ful credit.” It is only when Picasso—exhausted by his too- 
frequent “evacuations”’—tries to cheat that the critic cries 
“This far, Pablo, and no farther!” 

Jewell, when he pricked the balloon of Picasso’s late 
“period” of double-vision doodling, knew that it would have 
been safer, and more comfortable, to go along with the high- 
geared propaganda machine. 

Already one of Jewell’s Times readers, Hananiah Harari, 
has landed this counter-punch: “Things being as they are 
and Picasso being what he is, to damn his radical achieve- 
ments is to refute the meaning, the essence of the art of 
our time. It implies a dissatisfaction with, a lack of under- 
standing of, the very age we live in. It lays bare a nostalgia 
which is, if you will, reactionary.” The best rebuttal of the 
Picasso apologists, of course, lies in following the artist’s 
own dicta against understanding art: “Why not try to un- 
derstand the song of a bird?” (Stuart Davis eloquently de- 
fended this approach on one of the Modern Museum’s ex- 
cellent Saturday evening radio periods.) What critics of 
the critic miss, however, is that Jewell did not detract one 
iota from the true achievements of Picasso, the serious crea- 
tive artist, when he unmasked Picasso, the carefree composer 
of jazz art. The magnificent line of a Picasso etching shines 
untarnished, and the vitality of the Guernica sketches remains 
reparation enough for the futility of the finished mural. 

America, dumping ground for much of Europe’s studio 
sweepings as well as repository for much of her great living 
art, can be thankful for Edward Alden Jewell’s courage. 


The West Doubles the East 


ITH FINAL ATTENDANCE figures topping a million and a 
half, San Francisco’s Golden Gate Fine Arts Exhibi- 
tion goes down in history as the greatest box-office attraction 
in the annals of art showmanship. Its net paid total of 1,563,- 
785 visitors beats by more than double the combined at- 
tendance figures for the two New York World’s Fair art 
shows. New York’s Masterpieces of Art show drew 440,000, 
and the Contemporary American Art show clicked for 292,000 
—total, 732,000. Golden Gate’s figures even edged out by the 
slender margin of 25,682 the famous Century of Progress 
exhibition at the Chicago Art Institute in 1933, which drew 
1,538,103. The total for the three 1939 shows was 2,295,785. 
Considering the physical factors involved, the fact that the 
West Coast Fair drew twice as many art lovers as the New 
York event is startling. The New York Fair was three times 
as large, cost three times as much to build and drew three 
times the total gate. It was probably a question of finer qual- 
ity, better planning and keener art appreciation in the West. 
Out there the popular appeal of a fine arts show was recog- 
nized from the beginning. Housed under one roof were Old 
Masters, Contemporary American Art, Contemporary Euro- 
pean Art, Pacific Basin Culture and Dorothy Liebes’ mag- 
nificent survey of decorative arts—truly a Fine Arts Palace. 
Qualitatively, the Contemporary American show at Golden 
Gate, selected by one juror, Roland J. McKinney, was su- 
perior to the New York display, picked by 400 jurors. 
Similarly, the West Coast exhibition of Old Masters, selected 
by Dr. Walter Heil, was finer per item than the New York 
Masterpieces of Art exhibition, which had no drawing card 
to counter Botticelli’s Birth of Venus and was confined large- 
ly to loans from American collectors. 

Incidentally, Sally Rand, whose Nude Ranch on Treasure 
Island failed to give the Fine Arts Palace the expected com- 
petition, has just emerged from bankruptcy court minus sev- 
eral bubbles—or were they feathers. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Returns the Picasso Cover 


Sir: Why should the intelligence and ar- 
tistic sense of the public be insulted and out- 
raged by such monstrosities as appear from 
time to time in THe Art Dicest—under the 
guise of (art)? That the disordered brain 
of any human being is capable of conceiving 
such pictures as the samples enclosed is a 
sad commentary on modern art [the cover of 
the last issue showing Picasso’s The Mirror 
and Picasso’s Young Girl With a Cock torn 
from page 6]. It is most unfortunate that such 
work ever gets beyond one’s own studio. 

There is no harm in an individual creating 
childish, ridiculous or impossible conceptions 
in his own mind, but to put them on paper 
or canvas—and for art critics, art juries, gal- 
leries and magazines to pass them on to art 
lovers who are seeking something beautiful 
and interesting—is not only unbelievably ab- 
surd but horribly disappointing. From any 
angle, the whole process is simply outrageous. 

—FrepericK StrawsripcE, Philadelphia. 


A Just Plea for Miniatures 
Sir: I like THe Art Dicest’s lack of bias, 
but one criticism I have to make is that you 
pay little attention to miniatures. However, 
you are not unusual in that; miniature is 
treated like the step-child of art. I know there 
are few miniaturists; but a goodly number 
of them are doing very good work and they 
should be credited with it. I claim that size 
has nothing to do with importance, and I feel 
strongly that miniatures should be discussed 
and brought before the public much more 
than they are. 
—Rosina C. BoarpMAN, 
Huntington, N. Y. 


Museums at Night 
Sir: Perhaps it would interest your readers 
to know that the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
from its opening in 1916, was open three 
nights a week, Wednesday, Friday and Sun- 
day, until 10 o’clock. Unfortunately, two years 
ago, when economy made it necessary, we 
closed the museum on Sunday evenings but 
still keep it open on Wednesday evenings all 
year ‘round and on Friday evenings for eight 
months of the year, during the lecture season. 
We are glad to know that these enlightened 
ideas are creeping into the East [referring 
to the innovation of Director Leslie Cheek, 
Jr., at the Baltimore Museum, which is now 
open Friday evenings]. 
—Wituiam M. MILLIKEN, 
Director, Cleveland Museum of Art. 


Entertained in Back Bay 

Sir: Referring to your whimsical and ap- 
preciative comment on a society page’s review 
of the Cézanne opening, here is a choice bit 
from a Boston paper, which I cut out last 
year. The brief paragraph was set up between 
a notice about a bowling club, and a sale of 
geraniums: 

“Alexandre Iacovleff Dead: Alexandre Iacov- 
leff, noted Russian painter, who until last year 
was director of the School of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, died in Paris yesterday. During 
the years that he was in Boston he was wide- 
ly entertained in Back Bay and Cambridge 
society, where he was distinguished for his 
genius as an artist.” 

Not a word about the artist’s art! 

—G.apys BRANNIGAN, Portsmouth, N. H. 
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Ken America, Pablo? 


SINCE BUYING is the only material means of 
sponsoring an artist, then America has been 
probably the chief sponsor of the Spanish- 
Parisian artist, Picasso. Scanning the list of 
lenders to the current Picasso show at the 
Museum of Modern Art reveals to some extent 
this generous patronage of American dollars. 
Half of the loans are from Americans. 

The largest lender to the show is Picasso, 
himself, with a loan of 95 pieces. However, 
included in this total are the Guernica mural 
and fifty-nine studies made for it. Walter 
P. Chrysler, Jr., heads the list of American 
lenders, and out of his Picasso collection, the 
largest in the country, have come 32 paint- 
ings and drawings and one sculpture. Mrs. 
Meric Callery, an American living in Paris 
has loaned nine items, and Roland Penrose of 
London, the largest English lender, has sent 
six pieces. 

The Museum of Modern Art ‘itself is one 
of the most important collectors, if not the 
largest, since it owns several works con- 
sidered masterpieces of the artist’s career. 

Following are some of the private American 
collectors who have lent their work: 

Walter C. Arensberg, Hollywood; Miss Har- 
riet Levy, San Francisco; James Thrall Soby, 
Farmington, Conn.; Mrs. Patrick C. Hill, New 
Haven; Walter S. Brewster, Chauncey Mc- 
Cormick and Mrs. Charles B. Goodspeed of 
Chicago; Mrs. John W. Garrett of Baltimore; 
John W. Warington, Cambridge; Joseph Pul- 
itzer, Jr., St. Louis; Mrs. Lloyd Bruce Wes- 
cott, Clinton, N. J.; Samuel S. White, 3rd, 
Ardmore, Pa.; Henry P. MclIlhenny, German- 
town, Pa.; Henry Clifford, Philadelphia; John 
Nicholas Brown, Providence; and the San 
Francisco-born expatriate, Gertrude Stein. 

Also the following New Yorkers; Lee A. 
Ault, Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., Frank Crownin- 
shield, Philip Goodwin, A. Conger Goodyear, 
Jeon Goriany, William Averill Harriman, Sid- 
ney Janis, T. Catesby Jones, Mrs. Charles J. 
Leibman, George Macy, George L. K. Morris, 
Mrs. Ray Slater Murphy, J. B. Neumann, Wil- 
liam S. Paley, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Dr. Allan Roos, Mrs. Charles H. Russell, Jr., 
Gilbert Seldes, Alfred Stieglitz, James John- 
son Sweeney, Edward M. M. Warburg, Mau- 
rice Wertheim, Miss Edith Wetmore and 
Monroe Wheeler. 


“The Yellow Cloth” Glitters 


Georges Braque’s abstract painting, The 
Yellow Cloth, must be woven of gold thread. 
After capturing a $1,500 first prize two years 
ago at the Carnegie International, and then 
last summer taking the $2,500 first prize 
money at the Golden Gate art show, news 
comes via the Oakland Tribune that it has 
been purchased for the reported price of 
$6,000 by a Chicago architect, Sam Marx. 

Though now a ten thousand dollar work, 
The Yellow Cloth was the storm center of 
controversy on both occasions on which it 
took prizes. Braque, one of the old guard 
of the French modern movement, is co-found- 
er with Picasso of the Cubist movement. 
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Le Cheval Mecanique: CLAupE MONET 
A Portrait of Jean Monet, Lent by Wildenstein & Company 


Toledo Shows the Fallibility of Public Taste 


THe ToLtepo Museum or Art, unusually 
adept at assembling significant exhibitions, 
has at present on its walls a show of canvases 
by “artists unappreciated in their day.” Among 
the exhibits are works of men who, though 
they were ignored during their lifetimes, are 
now secure occupants of sanctified niches in 
world art’s Vahalla. The exhibits, now ap- 
praised at thousands of dollars, earned the 
artists, in most instances, a mere pittance. 

The Toledo show is, in a way, a monument 
to the fallibility of public taste and the fickle 
nature of public approval. Some of the ex- 
hibitors enjoyed periods of temporary approv- 
al, others never achieved even minor fame. 
But now, in all museums—and Toledo’s among 























































them—they command veneration. In this as- 
pect of the show, many of today’s artists who 
are not being accorded a just measure of rec- 
ognition can take solace, if not rent-money. 
Contemporary appraisers may be wrong or 
unintentionally neglectful, but time does much 
redistributing of laurels. Witness Rembrandt, 
who executed late in life the Portrait of Hen- 
drickje Stoffels which was lent to Toledo by 
Duveen Brothers. A late work done at a time 
when the artist was achieving the richness of 
color and the spiritual insight for which he is 
now revered, this portrait was, nevertheless, 
treated with the contempt that flooded in on 
all the artist’s late works. His early enthusi- 
[Continued on page 29] 


Sur La Plage: Louis Eucene Bovupin 
Lent by Durand-Ruel Galleries 
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The Mysterious Bird: CHARLES BuURCHFIELD 


When Burchfield Was a Young Romantic 


Wuen CHARLES BURCHFIELD was a fledgling 
in his early twenties (during 1917-18) he 
was wrapped in a silky cocoon of romance. 
The war and several months in a U. S. Army 
training camp broke this chrysalis, and the 
artist emerged from it to become America’s 
number one realist in watercolor. 

Burchfield’s early watercolors from that 
pupa stage have been placed on view at the 
Frank Rehn Gallery, New York, for several 
weeks, and those of the art public who have 
known him only as the limner of America’s 
Main Streets will find the show surprising. 

In those early years, as Edward Alden 
Jewell of the Times tells it, “Burchfield 
searched the heart of his own hauntingly re- 
membered childhood and recorded visions of 
peculiar intensity. The child beckoned the 
man. But what resulted was no sheaf of fa- 
cile juvenilia. These early papers are full of 
youth’s ‘long, long thoughts,’ lovingly weighed 
and recorded, often with a sensitiveness that 
is thrilling and an appreciation of true in- 
wardness that is profound.” 


A fantasia of abstract forms rules these 
early watercolors. They are tapestried with 
motifs, Burchfield’s world was carpeted with 
millefleurs of brushstrokes. “He was keenly 
en rapport with the spirit of rock and tree,” 
Jewel reports further, “of tempest and be- 
nignant sunlight. Nor was his vision con- 
fined to the realm of the eye. He ‘saw’ with 
all the senses and was not afraid to give his 
brush its way with a mystical marriage of 
elements.” 

The paintings are a kind of fantasy one 
gets “in the more poetic of the animated 
movie cartoons,” Emily Genauer of the World- 
Telegram writes, “where the towering black 
cliffs become dark chimeras, where trees in 
the intense silence of a heavy snowstorm are 
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hypnotized into performing the movements of 
a stately dance, where the moon over a mys- 
terious forest glowers down like an evil eye, 
where pansies on a midsummer night peer up 
at one like monkeys. 

“But it’s all fantasy communicated through 
the medium of reason. The young Burchfield 
used carefully contrived compositions of styl- 
ized, near-abstract forms to summon his child- 
ish dreams. With great assurance he com- 
bined jagged linear patterns with opulent, 
almost lush textures.” 

Less enchanted by it all were Jerome Klein 
of the Post and Henry McBride of the Sun. 
To Klein the young Burchfield was “moon- 
ing over the evil eye, finding faces in dande- 
lions and trying to paint the growls and 
whispers of the woods.” McBride approached 
the paintings as serious essays in the ab- 
stract, and, as such, he thought them “not 
so successful as when he clings to an actual 
story.” The Sun critic insists that Burchfield 
is best when he is scoffing at Main Street. 

“He is annoyed,” McBride tells his readers, 
“when this is said of him; but that cannot 
be helped. There is caricature at the base 
of his art, and caricaturists who have kind 
hearts—and most of them do—hate to do it; 
though do it they must if they would live.” 





Antoinette Scudder Shows 

Antoinette Scudder, a regular exhibitor at 
the Studio Guild in New York, has brought 
a large group of her recent oils to the Guild’s 
galleries for showing until Dec. 2. Miss Scud- 
der, who is also known as a writer, devotes 
most of her time to landscapes and sea-side 
scenes, which she paints in high keyed colors, 
organizing them into patterns of flat areas. 
Symbolism and allegory give many of her ex- 
hibits a message, often religious in nature. 


Safe in Switzerland 


THERE WILL BE NO NAZI INVASION of Switz- 
erland in the opinion of London art circles, 
according to C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago Daily 
News. The reason: Hitler has sent his per- 
sonal collection of paintings into the moun- 
tain republic for safe-keeping! 

Until recently, reports Bulliet’s informant, 
the London News Review, the Fuehrer’s col- 
lection of paintings was one of the prize fea- 
tures of his homes. “Still proclaiming himself 
an artist,” said the News Review, “Hitler 
has spent part of his fortune collecting old 
masters, particularly Rubens and Rembrandt. 
Last week [the final week of September] many 
of these canvases found their way for safe 
keeping into Switzerland.” 

Bulliet points out, however, that this story 
is contradictory on two scores: “First, Hitler 
is supposed to have ‘purged’ Rembrandt out 
of the public museums because he painted 
Old Testament Jewish subjects, just as the 
Nazis are supposed to have suppressed music 
(including Handel) that glorified Old Testa- 
ment heroes, even though composed by Aryans. 

“Second, the item quoted states that Hitler 
is buying pictures. Former information has 
insinuated that the Nazi leaders have been 
helping themselves to what they want from 
the public museums. Goering is said to have 
in his house a very fine Rubens, once the 
property of the state.” 


Purged Art for N.Y.U. 


The Nazi purge of Germany’s museums con- 
tinues to enrich American collections. Latest 
instance of this Europe-to-America flow of art 
is the acquisition by the Museum of Living 
Art of New York University of two canvases 
that formerly hung in German museums. The 
new works, Composition With Blue by Piet 
Mondrian and Proun by El Lissitzky, painted 
in 1926 and 1920 respectively, will be “held in 
trust for the German people.” 

Albert E. Gallatin, founder and director of 
the museum, stated to a New York Times 
reporter that “events have proved, as antici- 
pated, that the difference between Marxist 
and Nazi bacilli is very slight; both have sup- 
pressed almost all cultural activities, and both 
seek to destroy the foundations of society.” 

“In the event,” Gallatin concluded, “that 
some day the philosophy of Jefferson triumphs 
over the philosophy of national socialism, it 
is proposed to restore these paintings, should 
their return be desired, to the museums where 
they once hung.” 





lowa’s Way 


The University of Iowa’s art department, 
a potent missionary for art in its community, 
is doing much to reinforce and encourage one 
of the most essential segments of any art 
community: the collectors. It is, during Decem- 
ber, presenting three exhibitions arranged 
specifically to meet the requirements of po- 
tential collectors in the lower income brackets. 

One of the university's shows comprises 
50 original lithographs and etchings selected 
from the group sponsored by the Associated 
American Artists; another is made up of 35 
woodcarvings and cast stone pieces from the 
Limited Editions Sculpture series which New 
York’s Robinson Galleries are marketing. The 
third Iowa show features the small oils and 
watercolors of Ronald Cassill and Donald An- 
derson, undergraduate students of the univer- 
sity. All exhibits are priced low in order to 
encourage new collectors to acquire original 
pictures and sculptures. 
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Wut others talk of cementing Pan-Ameri- 
can relations through the exchange of culture 
and trade, energetic Roland J. McKinney, di- 
rector of the Los Angeles Museum, is carrying 
out concrete plans for a comprehensive ex- 
hibition of Pan-American paintings to open 
next Fall in Los Angeles, previous to a nation- 
wide tour. According to Thomas C. Linn of 
the New York Times, McKinney has already 
made a preliminary survey of paintings for 
the United States section, and next Spring 


will take an airplane trip to South and Cen- 
tral America. 


The sponsors plan the show as a biennial, 
comparable in importance with the Carnegie 
International and comprising 300 oil paintings, 
half from the United States and Canada and 
half from Latin America. McKinney has been 
in touch with the Department of Cultural Re- 
lations of the State Department, Washington, 
and substantial prizes will be invited. All 
work will be invited, and, in view of the ex- 
cellent McKinney-selected show of American 
art at the Golden Gate Exposition, it is safe 
to expect a professional, objective survey. 


“The future of art is in the Americas,” says 
McKinney. “The present war, undoubtedly, 
will have unfortunate effects on European art. 
There was a great deal of bad art after the 
last war as a result of economic, political and 
emotional disturbances. There is already an 
upward surge in the art of this country. If 
we can only maintain peace in the Americas, 
I believe that future art developments will 
center in the Western Hemisphere rather than 
in Europe.” 

In this connection it should be remembered 
that Pittsburgh may have a Pan-American in- 
stead of an European International show at 
Carnegie next year. “We may turn to Pan- 
American art,” John O’Connor, Jr., assistant 
director of Carnegie Institute, told Jeanette 
Jena of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. “We 
could draw on the work of South American 
artists, those from Mexico and Canada and it 
would be an interesting show.” 





Pan-American Exchange 


An important step in the much-courted 
Pan-American interchange of culture (and 
commerce) was the Latin American exhibition 
of fine arts held last summer at the Riverside 
Museum under the sponsorship of the United 
States New York World’s Fair Commission. 
Vernon C. Porter, the museum’s director, has 
announced that, because of the success of this 
initial show, it will be repeated next year. In- 
vitations to participate have gone to the 20 
Latin-American republics over the signature 
of Henry A. Wallace, acting as Chairman of 
the Commission. 

The second edition of the Pan-American ex- 
hibition will run concurrently with that of the 
New York Fair, opening on June 4 and con- 
tinuing through Sept. 29. 





Welded 


“Miss Isabel D. Kelly, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank A. Kelly of Zanesville, Ohio, 
was married yesterday in Christ Church, Six- 
tieth Street and Park Avenue, to Paul Bird, 
son of Mrs. P. S. Bird of this city. The cere- 
mony was performed by Dr. Ralph Sockman, 
pastor of the church. Mr. Bird, who was 
graduated from Princeton in 1932, is associ- 
ate editor of THe Art Dicest. The bride at- 
tended Ohio Wesleyan University and the 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art.” 

—New York Times, Nov. 26. 
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The Woman Taken in Adultery: Stuart BENSON 





Fearless Magdalen Dominates Benson Show 


A GALLERY of bronze heads, rugged charac- 
terizations of humans in terms of mass and 
volume, comprises an exhibition of recent 
sculpture by Stuart Benson, on view until 
Dec. 2 at the Hudson D. Walker Galleries, 
New York. 

Whether from personal preference or from 
pressure of portrait commissions, Benson ap- 
pears to be putting most of his efforts lately 
into portraiture, and there is only one large 
figure piece in the show. There are, however, 
a number of small, insouciant figurines con- 
ceived in humor and from the idle release of 
the artist’s imagination. 

The one figure piece is a sinuous, live nude 
sitting, with arms bracing her lithe body, 
her chin thrust fearlessly upward. For its title 
the sculptor quotes a familiar passage of 
Scripture: “He that is without sin among you 


let him first cast a stone at her.” Benson’s 
conception of the Magdalen is that of an ut- 
terly frank figure oblivious to all but the One 
she answers. 

The most successful of the portrait heads 
are generally those of masculine models, 
though the head of Pauahi, a characterful 
Polynesian type, and the sensitive little girl’s 
head, Solange, are done with distinction. 
Among the strongest of the portraits of men 
are Touchagues, Frederick H. Ecker, John 
O’Hara Cosgrave, and the fluid interpretation 
of James W. Barney. 

Of the smaller figures the most interesting 
is a tiny study of Isadora Duncan in her in- 
terpretation of the Marseillaise. Beneath a 
rugged broken surface of ancient, green-pat- 
ined bronze is a sure sense of form and line 
in the triumphantly-poised dancer. 





3,800 Aguisitions 


Cooper Union Museum, a unit of New 
York’s famed art and science school, acquired 
last year 3,800 new possessions. The additions 
to the museum’s collections, announced by 
Mary S. Gibson, curator, comprise drawings, 
textiles, ceramics, prints, paintings, furniture 
and costume accessories, most of which came 
from the Cooper-Hewitt home on lower Lex- 
ington Avenue, a New York landmark built 
in 1848 by Peter Cooper, founder of the Union. 

The inereasing public interest in the col- 
lections of the museum is emphasized in the 
institution’s attendance statistics. Last year’s 
attendance was 73% greater than that of the 
previous year. 


Italian-American Pride 


The civic-mindedness. of Italian-Americans, 
largely responsible for bringing the great 
Italian Masterpiece show to Chicago this 
month, is again reflected in a survey of pub- 
lic statues in New York City. Of the twenty- 
six monuments set up in New York’s parks 
and squares commemorating eminent for- 
eigners, seven are memorials to great Italians, 
the WPA Writers Project reports. 

Each of the seven has this in common: 
they were presented to the city by its Italian- 
American residents. Most noted of all the 
statues is that of Columbus at Columbus Cir- 
cle. Garibaldi, Dante Aligerhi, Mazzini, and 


Verdi are memorialized by their descendants. 
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“T SEE NO REASON why they should be pre- 
sented to the public in an art museum, ex- 
cept as historical documents.” 

The words are those of Edward Alden Jew- 
ell of the New York Times; the reference, the 
paintings that represent the most recent phase 
in the career of Pablo Ruiz Picasso. Specifi- 
cally, Jewell mentions the mural, Guernica, 
calling it “shockingly trivial” and “libelous” 
as a social tract; and the canvas reproduced 
in the last issue of THe Art Dicest, Girl 
With a Cock, which he calls “pathological.” 

Jewell’s stinging verdict of Picasso’s recent 
work was not shared by all of the New York 
critics. With him they agreed that the artist’s 
stature is of proportions colossal, that his ear- 
lier “blue” and “rose” periods are distin- 
guished by excellent pictures; that Picasso’s 
leadership in such movements as Cubism re- 
mains undisputed. And two of them—Emily 
Genauer of the World-Telegram and Henry 
McBride of the Sun—considered Guernica a 
great work of art. 

Conservatism’s staunchest defender, the vet- 
eran Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune, 
stood his ground stoutly, summing Picasso up 
as “an adequate craftsman too frequently grop- 
ing in the void,” and adding that he “is still 
a long way off from greatness in draughtsman- 
ship—or anything else.” 


Jewell Hands Down His Verdict 


The Jewell verdict was an exhaustive, pa- 
tient document. He insisted that the approach 
now to the modern movement must be his- 
torical, that modern art is a fact accomplished 
whether one likes it or not, and that Picasso 
should be approached as a product of that 
era, as, in a way, a symptom. 

He reviewed the leap of periods in the art- 
ist’s career:—“Cold sadness gives place to 
warmer delicate tenderness. The tint deepens, 
the stroke grows bold, grows savage. Senti- 
ment freezes to cubes. Cerebration theorizes 
off into ‘analytic,’ then ‘synthetic’ nuances of 
abstract arcana. Collage extemporizes with 
shears and paste. Realism darts back, then 
yields to fanciful decoration. The style grows 
chaste, severe—Greco-Roman, Ingresque. But 
neo-classicism must have its foil, and finds it 
in a paleolithic reconstruction (the ‘bone’ peri- 
od). Having gone that far, it is no prodigious 
leap to distortion in flat arabesque and we 
have the Woman in an Armchair, which ir- 
reverence might retitle At the Dentist’s. And 
we have the saturnalia of monstrously dis- 
torted, gaudily colored forms representative of 
Picasso’s current phase, a phase in which kin- 
ship with Gothic stained glass is alleged.” 

Jewell then chronicles his own reactions. 
“I responded as of old to the serenity and 
often poignant tenderness” of that transition 
mood between the “Blue” and the “Rose.” 
Here he mentions a number of canvases of 
the period around 1905. “The slightly earlier 
examples belonging to the ‘Blue’ period prop- 
er, while as a rule mannered, possess their 
own not negligible appeal, as do likewise some 
of the subsequent examples belonging to the 
‘Rose’ period. But for me little else quite 
reaches the expressive beauty characteristic 
of that fortunate transition year.” 

Though according full credit to the Negroid 
pictures for their influence as researches in 
bringing about Cubism, Jewell feels their im- 
mediate effect on Picasso’s painting was “cha- 
otic, and it appears in the end to have been 
disastrous.” Dubious in the extreme he con- 
siders the famed Les Damoiselles D’ Avignon. 
Of the Cubist pictures, Jewell wrote that many 
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of them show great interest and “the more 
plagently decorative schemes” are “extremely 
effective.” And, finally, referring to the art- 
ist’s graphic work, the critic notes that “Pi- 
casso is a master of line.” 


Of Pathological Significance 


Jewell then takes up the final phase, “and 
this confronts us with acute, it may be with 
insuperable, difficulties. Admitting their in- 
comprehensibility he adds, “I do, neverthe- 
less, positively react, and this reaction may 
as well be written into the record.” 

“To me, then, it seems that in his latest phase 
Picasso has produced quantities of art that, if 
we use the term in its high or qualitative 
sense, is just not art at all. Let me refer to 
examples such as the 1938 Girl With a Cock, 
Portrait, Girl With Dark Hair—to mention 
only these—and say that, to my mind, the 
sole significance they may possibly possess is 
pathological. Conceding this possibility, upon 
which I am unable farther to report, I see no 
reason why they should be presented to the 
public in an art museum, except as historical 
documents. And the dates are rather too re- 
cent, at that, to give them much significance 
as such.” 


Desperation, Not Humor 

Is Picasso spoofing? Does he have his tongue 
in his cheek in these late pictures? 

“No,” the critic disagrees with that popular 
thesis, “I do not think this can explain Pi- 
casso’s motive in producing such rubbish. It 
looks to me as if Picasso (whom I strongly 
suspect of having no sense of humor) had 
just lost all sense of values; and as if, late in 
his brilliant career, he had desperately tried, 
reshuffling his own motifs back across the 
years, to stage a tremendous last knockout. 

“Somewhat the same apparently confused 
and desperate mood of palingenesis might ac- 
count also for the shockingly trivial, enormous 
Guernica. Its only merit, so far as I can see, 
resides in a certain rather elementary struc- 
tural form. As a social tract the grotesque 
Guernica might well, I should think, be looked 


: 


upon as libelous.” 


Our Debt to Picasso 


But we must beware of permitting one 
phase of the artist’s production, “however pain- 
ful,” to throw the panorama out of focus. The 
importance of Picasso “should on no account 
be underestimated. His role in the drama has 
been heroic. Picasso’s bold and tireless ex- 
perimentation with new forms, his unques- 
tioned leadership in the blazing of paths 
through untried fields—to gifts such as these 
we should give full and grateful credit, we 
who believe in modern art as the legitimate 
expression of our time.” 


McBride Digresses 


Henry McBride, who in a quarter century 
of art reviewing in New York City has been 
a staunch apologist of Picasso’s art, took up 
in his review in the Sun several questions 
that the retrospective posed. Reminding his 
readers that he has on previous occasions 
evaluated most of the Picasso paintings, he 
begged off that task to ponder why, of all the 
successes in modern French movement, Pi- 
casso, the greatest success of all, was dropped 
by Ambroise Vollard after the latter had dis- 
covered him. When he was only twenty, Pi- 
casso was given an exhibition chez Vollard. 
Why did Vollard—“a tight-fisted, shrewd cal- 
culating member of the bourgeoise”—not keep 
on with Picasso? 

“Vollard was too much the crusader,” Mc- 


New York Critics Coldly Revalue the Art of Picasso, Zeus of Paris 


Bride answered, “to sponsor an artist who was 
perfectly capable of getting along without 
help. There was slight glory for the dealer in 
such an association—and since Vollard prob- 
ably looked at every aspect of the matter— 
slight reward. There is less profit financing 
a live genius than in financing a dead one.” 

In conclusion, the Sun critic, noting that 
the Picasso opening at the museum had drawn 
“all the rank and fashion and chivalry of the 
city,” warned that, Picasso’s art, however, can- 
not, in any remotest guess, be regarded as 
parlor entertainment, and the gentlemen who 
dressed in white ties and tails to go to see 
it the other night must have felt that either 
they or the artist had misjudged the occa- 
sion.” 


“Not a Swan Song’”—Genauer 


Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram pre- 
ferred to consider Picasso as the embodiment 
of an era. The early “Blue” pictures stand 
vigorously on their long-known merit, and, 
concerning the more recent paintings, Miss 
Genauer accepts them as “brilliantly imagina- 
tive and sensitive expressions of their day.” 

“For the Picasso exhibition emerges not as 
a swan song for Picasso as so many had 
thought it would, but as a swan song for this 
particular phase of what has ironically been 
called our ‘civilization.’ In those last things, 
especially the Guernica mural, are the terror, 
the decay, the contradictions, the lack of logic, 
the disregard for old moralities, the brutality 
and the frenzy of the world today.” 

Will these later pictures live? “That of 
course it would take an oracle to say. A great 
many I dare say will not. But I’ve a feeling 
Guernica will live.” 


Cerebral & Enigmatic 

A rare example of an artist “who is de- 
tached and cerebral in his approach to his 
art, yet seems to be motivated with an in- 
candescent passion,” is the way Margaret 
Bruening of the Journal-American described 
Picasso. His “tireless invention, his amazing 
yet commendable harmonies, his audacious 
yet entirely appropriate use of color, his grasp 
of new significances in form and design have 
opened up a world of fresh and thrilling ex- 
perience.” 

Yet, adds Miss Bruening, Picasso is not 
all perfection. “Incredible as it seems he does 
at times become ensnared in his own formulas; 
he is wayward and even malicious; he likes 
the enigmatic often merely because it is enig- 
matic; at times he becomes sadly sentimental.” 


Klein Regrets Limited Language 

Jerome Klein of the Post made the now 
familiar tour of Picasso’s periods, decided that 
the work between 1925 and 1929 “seems to 
me the weakest of all Picasso,” and expressed 
the opinion that if Picasso did not speak in 
a language “to which the great majority have 
no key,” the results would be “more powerful” 
and would take hold of “great numbers of 
people.” 


Cortissoz Suspects a Joker 

If Edward Alden Jewell denies that Picasso 
has a sense of humor, Royal Cortissoz dissents. 
Finding a valid beauty—not too brilliantly ex- 
pressed—in a number of the early works, the 
Herald Tribune critic came upon a construc- 
tion called Guitar, composed of string, paper, 
oil paint and burlap. 

“What can such contraptions mean save 
that a joker rather than an artist put them to- 
gether. These constitute a reduction to absurd- 

[Please turn to page 29] 
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Cincinnati Owned 


A NEW KIND OF REGIONAL SHOW is the 
“Modern Paintings in Cincinnati Collections” 
exhibition, on view at the Cincinnati Museum 
until Dec. 10. Instead of highlighting the 
caliber of local artists, this exhibition turns 
attention to the collectors of the region, il- 
luminating their taste and demonstrating what 
type of art wins their support. The show is 
as international in flavor as a Carnegie. 


Doing much to set this international tone 
are four paintings that were acquired last 
summer in Lucerne when the Nazi-purged 
contents of several German museums were 
auctioned. Through this sale Karl Hofer’s 
powerfully conceived Self Portrait, reproduced 
below, left the possession of Berlin’s National 
Gallery for that of a Cincinnati private col- 
lector. Accompanying the Hofer were Frans 
Mare’s Three Red Horses and Oskar Kokosch- 
ka’s Portrait of the Duchess of Rohan-Mon- 
tesquieu, both from the Folkwang Museum 
in Essen, and Kokoschka’s Lake Geneva which 
was formerly in the City Museum in Ulm. 


As in any show of this kind, the vogue 
of the modern Frenchmen lends a dominating 
color and cast. Rouault is present with three 
well known examples, Head of a Girl, War 
Scene, and Le Boucanier Boucané from the 
Marion Hendrie collection, and a dramatic 
Crucifixion lent anonymously. Also repre- 
sented by four examples is Degas. Three of 
them, one loaned by George H. Warrington 
and two by Miss Mary Hanna, are pastels of 
ballet dancers. ° 

Lending brilliancy to the roster of French 
artists are Gauguin, Derain, Redon, Pascin, 
Modigliani, Segonzac, Dufy, Matisse, Utrillo, 
Monet, Manet, Sisley and Renoir. Bearing the 
Renoir signature are six Cincinnati exhibits. 

That Cincinnati collectors have not ignored 
the American painters is demonstrated im- 
pressively by a list of exhibits made up of 
works by John Marin, Preston Dickinson, 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Max Weber, Kimon Nico- 
laides, Vincent Canade, Maurice Sterne, Arthur 
B. Davies, Mary Cassatt, Robert Henri, Thomas 
Benton, Georgia O’Keeffe, Federico Castellon, 
Charles Sheeler, Eugene Trentham, Eugene 
Speicher, Paul Cadmus and George Grosz. 

It is a catholic and liberal array, but one 
wonders what happened to the influence of 
the great Munich-master, Frank Duveneck, 
once of the idol of the American Rhineland. 


Self-Portrait: Kart HoFrer 
Lent Anonymously to Cincinnati Show. 
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Winding Road: Laszto pe Nacy 


De Nagy, Who Waited, Wins Critical Praise 


THE FIRST one-man show of an artist whose 
work for several years has been noticed in 
larger group shows is on view (until Dec. 2) 
at the American Salon, New York, in -the 
debut of Laszlo de Nagy. 

De Nagy, Hungarian by birth, American by 
adoption, is showing landscapes, figures and 
flowers which, with few exceptions, have been 
painted in New York, Provincetown, or near 
the Sourland Mountains of New Jersey. A 
warm, lively emotional quality, expressed in 
terms of color and disciplined by a sometimes 
rigid form, characterizes the artist’s painting. 

“The sincerity of this artist becomes at once 
apparent,” writes Edward Alden Jewell in 

“the New York Times. “He paints with rea- 
soned restraint, though never timidly. There 
is a warmth in his work that may be assigned 
to a racial source (Hungarian). De Nagy loves 
color and manages to give it a kind of glow- 
ing depth. The palette is inclined to be low 
in key, reaching its more vehement expres- 
sion in such landscapes such as the delight- 
ful Provincetown, and not averse to high-light- 
ing even a mood as sober as that of Captain 
Jack’s Wharf and of the severely architectural 
Artist’s Quarters.” 

Though the work is “somewhat uneven” 
and “at times commonplace,” the Times critic 
was impressed by such canvases as a gray 
Fog, the “sturdy” Barn and Silo, The White 
House, and Winding Road, which, though it 
“tends to be fluffy, reveals a poet’s grace.” 

Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram found 
it difficult to realize that the show is the art- 
ist’s debut since “his work is so amazingly ma- 
ture.” An “auspicious debut,” too, she adds, 
“one that shames many young painters who 
hasten to make their public appearance long 
before they're ready.” For its “clear, well de- 
fined forms, very lively design and its opulent 
surface,” the World-Telegram critic credits 
the artist’s Hungarian heritage. 

“Still,” adds Miss Genauer, “De Nagy’s 
work is deeply personal and most varied, too, 
encompassing such unlike items as the rather 
Higgins-like arrangement of dark lumbering 
forms he calls Mending Nets, the fresh and 
feathery Jersey Landscape, the sweeping Wind- 


ing Road, bright with sunlight and simplified 
forms built of rich tonal passages laid on in 
a broad rhythmic design that carries the eye 
beautifully through the composition, and the 
moving Tired Clown.” 

Impressed by the artist’s skill, his capable 
workmanship and authentic clarity of form 
and color, Carlyle Burrows of the Herald 
Tribune admitted captivation by the landscape. 
Smith’s Farm. “This is so lovely in color,” he 
wrote, “so spiritually alive, that it is a pity 
there are not more ‘Smith’s Farms’ always at 
de Nagy’s disposal.” 





Pennsylvania's 135th 


The Pennsylvania Academy’s annual exhi- 
bition of painting and sculpture, one of the 
nation’s oldest and most important art shows, 
will open its doors on Jan. 28 for the 135th 
time. All American artists are eligible to sub- 
mit works which have not before been pub- 
licly shown in Philadelphia. The paintings 
will be passed on by a jury composed of 
Waldo Peirce (chairman), Francis Chapin, 
Stephen Etnier, George Harding and Richard 
Lahey; sculpture submissions will come before 
a jury composed of Adolph Alexander Wein- 
man (chairman), Harry Rosin and Heinz 
Warneke. Entry cards must be returned by 
Jan. 3. 

The Academy annual during the past 10 
years has netted American artists approxi- 
mately $115,000 through sales of exhibits and 
prizes. For the past six years, when sales 
have been seriously affected by economic con- 
ditions, the Academy has consciously striven 
to increase the funds available for acquisi- 
tions to its permanent collection. As a result 
an average of $6,000 per year has been used 
for this purpose, and this is the approximate 
sum available for purchases this year. In ad- 
dition to purchase, the annual offers numerous 
medals and prizes, many of which are en- 
hanced by liberal cash stipends. 

Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., the Academy’s secre- 
tary, will mail a prospectus to all artists who 
write him at the address listed in the Dicest’s 
Where-to-Show column (page 34). 
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Abraham and the Three Angels: MuriLto 


Old Masters Enrich St. Louis Museum 


THREE PAINTINGS by masters of three dif- 
ferent countries have been acquired by the 
City Art Museum of St. Louis, broadening 
by a considerable margin the museum’s rep- 
resentation of Old World art history. 

Pietro Longhi, an 18th century Venetian 
painter of daily life; Bartolome Esteban 
Murillo, a 17th century Spaniard; and Hen- 
drik Avercamp, a 17th century Dutch master 
are the newcomers to St. Louis, each with an 
oil typical of both the artist and his nation. 

The Longhi, an interior entitled Jl Ridotto 
(the assembly hall), is a languid study of 
Venetian carnivaleers resting momentarily for 
light refreshments and lighter conversation. 
The masked gallants and 
grouped around a column in a cool and 
somewhat subdued color mood. The sub- 
ject was one to Longhi’s liking: not too pro- 
found, not too far from the actuality of life. 

The Murillo painting, Abraham and the 
Three Angels, is an interpretation of the story 
in Genesis in which three travellers appeared 
before Abraham as he was seated in the 
door of his tent, and, after the custom of the 
country, offered the strangers food and rest. 
The leader of the three made inquiries con- 
cerning Abraham’s aged wife, Sarah, and 
then prophesied that in spite of her advanced 
years she would bear a son. Overhearing this, 
Sarah was moved to laugh at the prophecy 
and the leader thereupon rebuked her. 

With the freedom of the artist, Murillo has 
made the visitors angels, and the tent has 
been made into a substantial masonry build- 
ing. Abraham, though humble in his role of 
host, steps smartly with a platter laden with 
meat, while Sarah peers with curiosity from 
the door. The leader of the angels is shown 
making his prophecy. 

The painting is from Murillo’s earlier and 
better period, before his art became weakened 
through sentimentality. Under the spell of 
Rubens when he did it, Murillo made a strik- 
ing composition with yellows, reds, and red 
violets playing vivaciously against passages 
of blue and white. 

The third painting, Winter Landscape, is a 
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their ladies are 


charming Dutch genre piece by Hendrik 
Avercamp, one of the lesser luminaries of the 
brilliant Dutch 17th century School. The 
theme is the Dutch landscape with its inter- 
est in man and his environment: the latter 
a frozen canal on which the entire village ap- 
pears to be skating. 








Poor to Paint Fresco 


Pennsylvania State College has commis- 
sioned a fresco mural by Henry Varnum Poor 
for the interior of its historical administration 
building, to be completed within two years. 
The setting was described by Professor Harold 
E. Dickson, of the college’s department of 
architecture, as “probably the most advantag- 
eous that has yet been assigned to Poor.” The 
mural is expected to be “the first fresco mural 
in an American college to be executed by a 
first rank native American.” 


Made possible by a memorial grant from 
the class of 1932, the commission specifies that 
the work is to be done only while the college 
is in session so that the students may observe 
the artist’s technique. For subject matter, Poor 
has expressed his interest in the Morrill Act 
of 1862 which created land grant colleges. 





Edwards Art to Boston 


One of the most outstanding bequests to 
come to the Boston Museum in many 
months is represented in the collection of 
| paintings given to the museum in memory 
| of Julia Cheney Edwards by her children, 
Robert J. Edwards, and Hannah Marcy and 
Grace M. Edwards. The collection on spe- 
cial exhibition at the museum until Jan. 
15, comprises mainly pictures from the 
French Impressionist school, including sev- 
eral important Renoirs, Monets, and Pis- 
sarros, and a group of portraits by Gains- 
borough, Stuart and the early Copley. A 
complete description of the Edwards col- 
lection will be carried in the next issue 
of THe Art Dicest. 








Dooley Digs In 


Now, if ever in America’s art history, there 
is a need for keen, penetrating and construc- 
tive art criticism. Such criticism, when it is 
given, shines like a lone diamond amid the 
morass of hackneyed art reviews. Here is one 
that shines—William Germain Dooley’s re- 
view in the Boston Transcript of John Whorf’s 
watercolors shown at the Grace Horne Gal- 
leries of that city. 

After describing the show, crediting the 
artist with his ease and dexterity, his swift 
assurance that “lends freshness to even the 
most inconsequential of the papers,” Dooley 
regrets that most of the paintings seem in- 
consequential from the standpoint of expres- 
sive statements. Then the critic digs in. 

“Tt is not novel,” he writes, “to point out 
Whorf’s obvious debt to Sargent, Homer, his 
borrowings from Benson and other contem- 
poraries. It is novel to say that (because we 
feel that in many ways he exceeds Benson, 
Sargent and the others in some aspects of 
technical ability) he does himself no injury 
in this sort of copying. The injury and deficit 
comes in the fact that he seldom, if ever, 
shows a desire to investigate for himself the 
realms of individual expression, either re- 
gional or national, romantic or realistic. 

“We do not ask that he have a ‘Message’ 
after the almost evangelical dogma of an 
earlier generation, or that he completely dis- 
sever his work from tradition or his col- 
leagues. Certainly his own Provincetown has 
not yet found a truly genuine interpreter, and 
the same dexterity that made Picasso wander 
afar should not make Whorf stay at home 
with his mirrors. 

“Blame or censure is not needed so much 
as encouragement. Certainly here is an exam- 
ple where a Guggenheim or similar fellow- 
ship is needed, so that the commercial ne- 
cessities of turning out these set-pieces be 
ended, and a truly significant Whorf show 
be held that is not all hand and no head.” 





Abstracted Sport 


The Artists Gallery on New York’s 8th 
Street in Greenwich Village at present par- 
takes somewhat of the nature of a sports arena. 
It is hung, until Dec. 5, with the canvases of 
Louis Schanker, who has turned to football, 
polo, handball and jaialai as a source of ma- 
terial for his abstract designs. Howard Devree 
of the Times appraised the artist’s color as 
“quite delightful,” and found that while one 
of the football abstractions “is alive and in- 
trinsically suggestive, two others do not quite 
come off.” 





Depicts Game Birds 


A show closely attuned to the season is 
now on view at the Kelleher Galleries in 
New York. There hang the recent canvases 
of Gertrude P. Robinson, all depicting game 
birds, some in flight, some alighting, and oth- 
ers foraging for food in swamps and fields. 
The artist, who made a long study of wild 
fowl, has rendered mallards, pheasants, pin- 
tails, red heads and grouse with the precision 
and accuracy demanded by sportsmen-col- 
lectors. 





Buys Three Westerns 


Three important canvases by the late Frank 
Tenney Johnson have been bought by. Frank 
Phillips, oil magnate, for the museum of 
western art which he is giving to Bartless- 
ville, Oklahoma. They are two cowboy epi- 
sodes, Across Sagebrush Flat and The Mired 
Chuck Wagon, and the Indian subject, On the 
Silent Hill. 
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Kansas City’s Daddi 


AN IMPORTANT PANEL created in the early 
Renaissance studio of Bernardo Daddi has, 
through the agency of Wildenstein & Com- 
pany, been made part of the growing collec- 
tion of the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art in Kansas City, Missouri. A work from 
the last decade of the artist’s career, the Nel- 
son panel is almost 40 inches high and repre- 
sents the Apostle Saint John in the act of 
writing his gospel. It is part of a polyptych 
altarpiece, other parts of which are now in 
a private. collection in Germany. 


Characteristic is the solidity and simplicity 
with which the Saint’s robes and head have 
been modeled. This striving for tactile values 
identifies an influence exerted by Giotto, who 
was one of the first to turn from Byzantine 
linear pattern to the solid, weighted forms 
that long characterized the work of the pio- 
neering Florentines. 

The Saint, isolated in the panel, is aware 
of the importance of his work, a concept which 
Daddi accentuated by the feeling of monu- 
mentality with which he charged the work. 
“The head,” writes Paul Gardner, director of 
the Nelson Gallery, “is superbly delineated. 
The flesh tones are especially warm and vi- 
brant and still intact, with only traces of the 
green underpainting coming through. The robe 
with its full flowing sleeve is a singing blue- 
green and the mantle, draped as so often is 
the case with Daddi, across the left shoulder, 
is wine-red with a yellow-green lining. An in- 
teresting note is the repetition of the repre- 
sentation of the Saint in a small roundel above 
the trefoil arch. Here he holds a long scroll; 
and the treatment has the minute detail and 
enamel brilliancy of a miniature.” 


The Apostle St. John: BerNarpo Dapp1 
(Florentine, Ca 1280-1348) 


Ist December, 1939 


Madonna and Child: ANDREA DEL VERROCCHIO 


Kress Acquires Mackay’s Fine Verrocchio 


Worp HAs JUST COME from Jacques Selig- 
mann & Co. that Samuel H. Kress, who re- 
cently gave the National Gallery in Washing- 
ton his extensive collection of Italian master- 
pieces, has acquired an important work from 
the €larence H. Mackay Collection. A Ma- 
donna and Child by Andrea del Verrocchio, 
the new Kress accession is one of the sig- 
nificant works by the great Italian painter- 
sculptor. 


The Verrocchio is a panel, 30% by 21 
inches. The two figures, which cover most of 
the picture area, are constructed with the 
solidity and the anatomical exactitude that 
characterized the work of this early Renais- 
sance artist. Instructor at one time or another 
of Leonardo da Vinci, Perugino and Lorenzo 
di Credi, Verrocchio was one of the powerful 
personalities and intellects that gave impetus 
to the growth of art in the 15th century. An 
uncompromising realist, Verrocchio, as_ the 
new Kress picture shows, drew with extreme 
accuracy and rendered textures with an almost 
uncanny control over his medium. The panel 
was formerly in the collection of Baron Hu- 
bert de Pourtales, Martinvast, Normandy, and 
in that of Baron Arthur de Schickler, Paris. 


This is not the first instance of an exchange 
of pictures between these noted collections. 
In 1935 Kress acquired from Mackay a rare 
work, The Calling of St. Peter and St. An- 


drew, by the Sienese painter Duccio. The Duc- 
cio work was included in the Kress gift to the 
National Gallery. 


For Old Nassau 


Paintings by Lorenzo Lotto and Salvator 
Rosa, the indefinite loan of a fine collection 
of Chinese scroll paintings, and the gift of 
fifty-four etchings by the late English etcher, 
F. L. Griggs, are some of the items acquired 
recently by the Princeton University Museum 
of Art, according to the director, Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr. In all, the museum received 112 
gifts and made 22 purchases last year. 

The Lotto painting, purchased in order to 
round out the museum’s rapidly growing Ital- 
ian Renaissance collection, depicts the Holy 
Family and bears the date 1512. The Rosa 
painting, from the same period, is titled St. 
John Preaching and is the gift of Mrs. Henry 
White Cannon. The set of Griggs etchings, an 
anonymous” gift from “A Friend,” comprises 
nearly all the works by the late artist whose 
prints of Gothic vignettes are among the best 
in contemporary British printmaking. Other 
items include two 
gold medallions, representing Macedonian 
goldsmithing at about 100 B.C., and a terra 
cotta bust of Moliere by Houdon. 


received by the museum 
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Charles Church’s Design for Swimming Pool and Garden. Decorating 
Pool’s Walls are Concrete and Metal Designs by Florence Alston Swift. 


Mural Conceptualists Advance New Ideas 


WHEN THREE CRITICS AGREE that a show is 
the “most stimulating,” “most inspiring” and 
“brightest and liveliest and most thought-pro- 
voking” in many months, then the object of 
their agreement must be good. Those three 
estimates were made by respectively Emila 
Hodel of the San Francisco News, H. L. Dun- 
gan of the Oakland Tribune, and Alfred 
Frankenstein of the San Francisco Chronicle 
in their reviews of the exhibit of “Mural con 
ceptionalists” at the San Francisco Museum 
of Art. 

Mural Conceptualism is an art movement, 
begun two years ago among Bay Region art- 
ists and architects and dedicated to the prop- 
osition, the Chronicle critic explains, “that 
modern artist and modern architect are two 
arms of the same manifestation, wherefore the 
right hand should know what the left hand 
doeth.” It is, in other words, “the making 
of panels and constructions and unclassifiable 
gadgets and doodads in highly abstract mod- 
ern style, the decorative artist and the con- 
structive architect collaborating to a common 
end.” 


Among the local Californian artists who 
have worked on the proposition are Florence 
Alston Swift, Leah Rinne Hamilton, Dorothy 
Joralemon, Margaret Peterson, John and Dor- 
othy Grover, Florence I. Tufts, Beckford and 
Janet Young, Marie Gleason Cruess, Margaret 
Bruton of the famed Bruton team of sister 
artists, and Edgar Dorsey Taylor. The archi- 
tects with whom they are collaborating in- 
clude Richard Neutra, William Wurster, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Gardiner Dailey, 
Church and Kem E. Weber. 

The liveliness of the recent showing of the 
group (the second which Dr. Grace McCann 
Morley of the San Francisco Museum has 
given to the group), is due largely, according 
to the reviews, to the refreshing use of new 
materials, the spright unorthodoxy of the pan- 
els, good workmanship and the innovations 
in the field of design. 


Thomas 


“Because these things are conceived archi- 
tecturally,” writes Frankenstein, “they make 
extensive use, in purely decorative fashion, of 
materials commonly thought of as lying out- 
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side the province of-classy, hand-painted high 
art, and this use of new materials is one of 
the most absorbing phases of the exhibition.” 

Dungan of the Oakland Tribune concluded 
that the exhibition required two inspections 
for proper appreciations. Some of it seems 
rather trivial, but on the whole it “is a stim- 
ulating display of modern architecture com- 
bined with the work of the modern artist. . . . 
Artists and architects have combined their 
efforts to produce new surroundings for human 
beings. Whether we like the immediate result 
is no matter. The show stirs the imagination.” 

Mural Conceptualism, originally credited to 
Florence Alston Swift with the energetic 
encouragement of Dr. Morley, has spread 
throughout California and even has a branch 
in New York City. Featuring the interrela- 
tions between advanced art forms and modern 
architecture (“art and the wall must be a 
unit”), it has all the aspects of a healthy, 
growing movement. 





Joe Jones Matures 


Jor Jones, the youngster with a tragic past 
who came out of Missouri a few years ago to 
take New York art circles almost by storm, 
is exhibiting oils and lithographs at the A.C.A. 
Gallery (until Deé. 2). Having fought against 
the dangers of too early won applause, Jones 
appears to have embarked upon a new course 
in his career. Violent social protest, a natural 
interest considering the artist’s economic and 
social hardships, has been reduced to a defi- 
nitely minor role. 

Wheat fields are still one of Jones’ major 
subjects, but they are not in the undisputed 
position they held in former exhibitions. In 
the current show harvesters are matched in 
number by railroad workers. 

Centered in all this vigorous, out-door, oc- 
cupational art is the huge Nude With White 
Cloth that brought from Emily Genauer of 
the New York World-Telegram the opinion 
that it “must be given a place high in the 
roster of top-flight paintings by Americans, 
old or young. It’s a beautifully painted large 
canvas in the grand manner. . . . There’s noth- 
ing static about the composition. The vibrant 
colors, rich textures and contrasts of light 
and shade are so developed as to invest every 
inch of canvas with an extraordinary amount 
of plastic vitality.” 

The World-Telegram critic found in Jones’ 
new landscapes, particularly the fluidly brushed 
and warmly colored Three Trees, a freshness 
that is “deeply appealing.” Her final appraisal 
was that Jones’ “new work establishes him as 
one of the most gifted of our younger paint- 
ers.” To earn such praise from Emily Genauer 
indicates how far Jones has traveled since he 
painted Missouri houses. 

Melville Upton of the Sun was less en- 
thusiastic. For him the large nude was “more 
ambitious than successful.” Upton, however, 
found that Jones’ work “seems to have 
strengthened notably since his last previous 
display, though his palette on the whole seems 
more restricted and even more somber than 
formerly.” Coming to the new landscapes in 
the show, Upton wrote that “the most pleas- 
ing example in this field is the Road to Ver- 
planck, which might almost be as aptly en- 
titled the Road to Viaminck, for it bears un- 
mistakable traces of that master, but has a 
freshness and a color quality that the better 
known artist rarely, if ever, attains.” 


Nude with White Cloth: Jor Jones 
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Junkin of Virginia 

“A MAN OF BACKGROUND, reason and vision, 
Junkin has impressed his personality, with 
good effect, on the local art community. A 
fine artist, who has found himself in his art, 
he stands on the threshold of what should be- 
come a brilliant career.” 

Thus evaluated by Thomas C. Colt, Jr., di- 
rector of the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Marion Montague Junkin is at present ex- 
periencing official recognition in the form of a 
one-man show at the Virginia Museum, on 
view until Dec. 4. 

The show, coming as a climax to an im- 
pressive list of awards and prizes, is made up 
both of oils and watercolors, all vigorously 
executed, They betray no groove, but on the 
contrary emphasize Junkin’s lively imagina- 
tion, his continuous quest for interesting ma- 
terial, and his constant striving for new ways 
of draining the most telling effects from his 
media. His portraits, composed as pictures 
rather than as figure studies, convey the qual- 
ity of the sitter’s personality and character, 
and his landscape subjects are imbued with 
the mood and overtones of their locale. His 
watercolors are sometimes swift and brilliant, 
at other times delicately hued, velvety in tex- 
ture. 

The show brought from Margaret Leonard, 
critic for the Richmond Times-Dispatch, the 
appraisal that “Junkin is an excellent paint- 
er.” Miss Leonard detected a “wild delight 
in nature and its forms and colors, a nice 
sense of humor about people and places, and 
an exuberant energy that surges in every pic- 
ture.” She qualified her judgments by noting 
that some of the figure pieces were “wooden,” 
but on the whole, she wrote, the show is 
“fresh, daring and vigorous.” 

Born in Korea in 1905 of Virginia mis- 
sionary parents, Junkin graduated from Wash- 
ington and Lee University and secured his art 
training at the Art Students League in New 
York. Early years of discouragement were fol- 
lowed, beginning in 1933, with inclusion in 
the nation’s most important annual exhibi- 
tions. Junkin has also earned success as a 
teacher, having contributed to the growth and 
vigor of the Richmond School of Art, where 
he is a member of the faculty. 





Art Center For New Hope 


New Hope, Pennsylvania, nestled along the 
banks of the Delaware where the picturesque 
Lehigh canal ambles through the red shale 
of Bucks County, has been taking on new 
artistic life lately, especially with the influx 
of a theatrical crowd. Its summer theatre 
was one of the outstanding last season. 

Though the New Hope painters’ colony 
goes back many years, the establishment of a 
permanent art gallery in the little village by 
the New Hope Art Associates is new this 
month. -The associates, comprising thirty active 
American painters with diversified outlooks, 
is one of the few associations run on a part- 
nership basis in the East. Beginning Dec. 1 
the associates inaugurated their new gallery 
with the first of regular monthly exhibits 
of good, moderately priced pictures. 

Officers are: Charles Child, president; Faye 
Swengel Badura, secretary; and Henry Baker, 
treasurer. Manager of the gallery is Mrs. 
Harry Leith-Ross. Among the members are: 
George W. Sotter, John Folinsbee, Devereux 
Butcher, Robert B. Moyer, Paul Froelich, 
Lewis K. Stone, William F. Taylor, Charles 
Ward, M. Elizabeth Price, Harold Bowler, B. 
J. O. Nordfelt, Walter E. Baum, Harry Leith- 
Ross, J. H. Hinchman, David Hendrickson, 
C. Evans, Peter Cook, Daniel Garber, and 
Robert D. Miller. 


Ist December, 1939 
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Girl With Mandolin: Freperic TAuBES 


Taubes Scores Another Success in New York 


Freperic TavuBEs is exhibiting at the Mid- 
town Galleries, New York, a group of oils 
that are described by Edward Alden Jewell 
of the New York Times as “arresting virtuoso 
performances.” The show, on view through 
Dec. 9, is vibrant and almost musical in the 
full harmonies with which Taubes gives visual 
form to his compositions. As in previous 
years, the artist’s landscapes are romantically 
conceived and painted with sensuous, singing 
pigment that rings out with overtones of 
mood. His figures, exquisitely poised, are al- 
ways active participants in the drama of liv- 
ing, sometimes wrapped in dreamy reveries, 
sometimes absorbed in a simple task. 

“He’s an adult, mature painter,” wrote 
Emily Genauer in the World-Telegram, “‘cap- 
tivated by the enchantment that exists in 
simple things—the glow of a woman’s skin 
under a soft white veil, the turn of her head 
as she dreamily lifts a mandolin, the lushness 
of a bunch of flowers. It isn’t the imagined 
aspect of things that concerns him, but the 
visual enrichment with which he himself can 
invest actuality in transferring it to canvas.” 

“Taubes’ style,” Miss Genauer appraised, 
“is wistful, poetic, haunting as ever. There 
are no surprises in his new show except that 
a man can be as consistently good as he. 
There are the same deeply personal style, 
the same sensuality of painted surface, the 
same serenity of composition, the same su- 
perb color relationships.” 

For Margaret Breuning of the Journal and 


American, Taubes “is a painter who not only 
apparently delights in his medium, but has de- 
veloped especial qualities in it. He has gained 
both a remarkable luminism and a richness 
of color, through underpainting, that gives 
his canvases a distinction. In his figure pieces 
he conveys an eloquence of bodily gesture, 
sometimes languid, sometimes animated, but 
always suggestive of supple forms and inner 
vitality.” 

A monograph on Taubes, the first in a 
series to be published by Tue Art Dicest, 
has been issued on the occasion of the present 
show. In addition to reproductions of many 
of the artist’s paintings, critical excerpts and 
biographical notes, it contains articles by Paul 
Gardner, director of the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Kansas City; by Dr. Alfred 
Neumeyer, head of the art department of 
Mills College; and by Sibilla Skidelsky, Wash- 


ington art critic. 





Vasari for $3.60 


With all the new interest in art books, Dut- 
ton’s, New York publishers, remind us in a 
folder that its invaluable and popular-priced 
Everyman Library (90 cents each) contains 
for example, Varsari’s Lives of the Painters 
(in 4 vols.) ; Sir Joshua Reynold’s Discourses 
on Art; Ruskin’s Modern Painters; The Ces- 
tus of Agalia and ten other Ruskin books; 
Audubon’s Birds of America, and Audubon 
the Naturalist, by Robert Buchanan. 
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Flat Fanny: Joun PIKE 


Pike Exhibits Homespun New England Scenes 


JouHN Pike, one of that group of youthful 
artists who have already established them- 
selves as top-flight technicians in the water- 
color medium, is exhibiting until Dec. 10 a 
group of new paintings at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries, New York. The show represents a year’s 
work near Old Lyme, Connecticut. 

Though he is only 28, Pike has already had 
four exhibitions and the present is his second 
in New York City. Previous to his stay last 
year in Old Lyme, the young artist spent five 
years in the West Indies. Recently he was 
commissioned by Fortune Magazine to do a 
series in watercolors to illustrate an article 
on Continental Oil Company, a commission 
that took him, via airplane, from the Gulf 
Coast to the Pacific. 

The paintings in the Ferargil show are 


A Question of Credit 


Irving Wiles, distinguished American 
artist, recently completed a portrait of 
former New York Mayor Hylan, and amid 
the sacred solemnity of civic-conscious 
politicians it was installed Nov. 10 in the 
City Hall suite of Mayor La Guardia. Re- 
porting the impressive ceremonies the fol- 
lowing day, the New York Times forgot, 
as is a peculiar habit of the press, to men- 
tion the name of the artist. Least im- 
portant, evidently, of the proceedings was 
the man whose creative talent made pos- 
sible the oratory—even as the ghost of 
Banquo intruded upon Macbeth’s banquet. 

In this instance the Times was not long 
in ignorance of its careless omission. The 
American Artists Professional League, ever 
crusading to protect the rights of artists, 
immediately drew up a resolution calling 
the attention of all New York papers to 
this regrettable oversight (text of the reso- 
lution appears on page 33). The League 
has long stressed the importance of artists 
receiving credit whenever reproductions of 
their work appear in the press. Its advice 
is: “When you find your local papers fall- 








ing down on this point, call their attention 
to it. Giving proper recognition in such | 
cases is only fair.” 

The League’s fight is your fight! 





homespun New England scenes, views of the 
beaches, of the village street with its A. & 
P. store, the “depot,” cocktails at the country 
club, haying scenes out in the fields, and a 
jitterbug contest. There is nothing studied 
about the watercolors. The paint flows easily, 
white paper sparkles through, and with it all 
the artist has not compromised nature. 

In the study of Pa Bramble, Neighbor, Pike 
has caught an old New England stalwart lost 
in thought as his tea-kettle steams merrily on 
the kitchen range. One of the best exhibits 
is a village street scene called Hitch Hiker, 
in which the sun shines luminously through 
a departing mist. Again, under bright sun- 
light, the artist shows strong color and rugged 
forms in The Artist, and Flat Fanny, a con- 
vincing study of sun and wet sand. 





The Twain Crisscross 


Visitors to New York’s galleries and to the 
Fair have often sought, and in vain, informa- 
tion on the puzzling nomenclature of this 
city’s rivers. Questions have brought forth 
merely shrugs of shoulders, for even natives 
are puzzled. Or that at least was their status 
until the W.P.A. stepped in and did some- 
thing about it. 

The Writers’ Project has at last partly 
found out why the Hudson River is referred 
to as the North River despite the fact that 
it is west of the city. 

“As a matter of fact,” the Project reports, 
“the river now properly known as the Hudson 
was called the North River by cartographers 
and navigators in the 16th century, before 
Henry Hudson explored it. The East River, so 
named before navigators became aware that 
it was not, strictly speaking, a river, stili 
retains the original name.” 





Picken’s Lithographs 

The New York School of Interior Decora- 
tion has inaugurated a series of exhibitions 
by the School’s faculty, graduates and stu- 
dents. First of the shows, all of which will be 
held in the Madison Avenue quarters, is made 
up of George Picken’s lithographs. Included 
are reproductions of Picken’s murals, executed 
for the Hudson Falls, New York, Post Office. 


A “Where’s What” 


Wuat could well be termed a labor of 
Hercules, the prodigious undertaking of listing 
all paintings owned in America north of the 
Rio Grande, has been undertaken by G. E. 
Kaltenbach of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
According to the Museum News, the list now 
contains more than 20,000 titles by about 
5,000 artists and includes oils, pastels, minia- 
tures, murals, watercolors, and gouaches. 

“An artist card,” reports Museum News, 
“gives name, school, and date; lists works 
under their published titles and shows a re- 
production in the source quoted; and gives 
the date of the work if known, medium, height 
by width, owner and residence, date of ac- 
quisition, source in key. Indexes are being 
built up concurrently of titles and for sub- 
ject, owner, place of residence, and key to 
sources. A special card will list under the 
name of the school all artists belonging to 
it whether or not they are represented in the 
list, and there will be a register of artists 
represented. 

“Mr. Kaltenbach estimates that there are 
some 40,000 to 50,000 titles owned in North 
America. No works owned in the Chicago re- 
gion are included in this list, since these are 
described more minutely in the files started 
by Mr. Kaltenbach eighteen years ago in the 
institute archives and maintained by him ever 
since. All interested are invited to make use 
of the data in the list and to contribute ad- 
ditional data.” 

The results of Mr. Kaltenbach’s labors are 
impatiently awaited by the art world, which 
could profit to a great extent from such valu- 
able research. 





Art on the Air—WDAF 


Art is more than ever on the air this year. 
Two weekly net-work broadcasts from New 
York were announced in recent issues. From 
Kansas City’s Station WDAF comes notice 
of a bi-weekly program sponsored by the 
University of Kansas and the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery, presenting Intimate 
Glimpses into the Lives of Masters. The time: 
9:30 P.M. on alternate Sundays from Novem- 
ber through April. 

The dramatized stories of artists’ lives are 
prepared by the museum staff and enacted 
by the university students studying drama. 





Purged Art Seen in Buffalo 


The large show of Nazi-banned art, organ- 
ized in 1938 at the New Burlington Galleries 
in London, has since been on an international 
tour. Comprising canvases by the leading Ger- 
man moderns, the exhibition traces the de- 
velopment of their art from the days of Im- 
pressionism through those of Post-Impression- 
ism, Cubism and Expressionism. Last month 
the exhibition hung in the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery, Kansas City. Om Dec. 1 it 
opened at the Albright Art Gallery of Buffalo, 
where it will remain through Dec. 21. Circuit- 
ing the show is Blanche E. Byerley. 





Two Rising Hoosiers 


The Hoosier Art Gallery in Chicago is de- 
voting December to the work of two Indiana 
artists, Edwin Fulwider and William Kaeser. 
Fulwider, young painter and lithographer, is 
known on both coasts, and was included in 
the Golden Gate Exposition in San Francisco. 
Kaeser, who came to America at the age of 
15 from his native Germany and then trained 
at the John Herron Art School, has been a 
regular exhibitor in the Hoosier Salons. 
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Oregon’s 8th National 


THe PortLanp Art Museum’s eighth an- 
nual exhibition of American painting and 
sculpture, drew more than 600 entries from 13 
states. Oregon’s national jury—Kenneth Cal- 
lahan, curator of the Seattlke Museum; An- 
drew Vincent, professor at the University 
of Oregon; and Walter Gordon, assistant di- 
rector of the Portland Museum—subjected the 
entries to a severe scrutiny and admitted only 
75 paintings and three pieces of sculpture to 
the exhibition. 

The geographical scope of this growing 
West Coast national is indicated by the list 
of prizewinners, which Copeland Burg, paint- 
er and critic for the Chicago Herald-Exam- 
iner, headed with his Flowers and Jug, an 
oil praised for its* brilliant color harmonies 
and original design. Second on the list was 
Clyde Singer of Malvern, Ohio, with Evening 
Mail, a canvas devoted to the pedestrian ac- 
tivities that characterize the streets in almost 
any American town. Next came Mark Tobey 
of Seattle, who took third prize with his 
Elijah’s Cave, a semi-abstract design. 

First honorable mention was awarded to 
Two Men, a double portrait by Albert Gould 
of Philadelphia, and second to The Old Ap- 
ple Tree by Tom Craig of Los Angeles. 





A $400,000 Surprise 


A surprise gift of $400,000 to the Metro- 
politan Museum came to light last month 
when the will of Mrs. Edith Perry Chapman 
was filed in Surrogate’s Court in New York. 
Mrs. Chapman, who died Sept. 8 at the age 
of 69 in an Elmira, N. Y., rooming house, 
stipulated that her estate be held in trust and 
that specified amounts be paid annually to 
the Metropolitan for the purchase of bronze 
statuary, all of which is to be inscribed with 
her name as donor. At the end of 50 years 
the entire estate is to become the property 
of the museum. 

A widow of a former Cleveland judge, Mrs. 
Chapman inherited an estate built up by the 
real estate operations of Judge Chapman’s 
father. After the death 20 years ago of Judge 
Chapman, Mrs. Chapman travelled in Europe 
and in the East, settling in Elmira four 
years ago. There she spent her last days 
alone and without the comfort that her for- 
tune might have acquired for her. 

Ohio relatives of the Metropolitan’s bene- 
factor evinced surprise at the bequest, stating 
that they had been unaware of her interest 
in art. From the same sources came the opin- 
ion that the size of Mrs. Chapman’s fortune 
had been “a little bit exaggerated.” 





Versatile Blazey 


To the Barbizon-Plaza Galleries, New York, 
have come 57 watercolors, oils and ceramics 
by Lawrence Blazey, versatile young Cleve- 
land artist. The show, current through Dec. 
16, is dominated by the watercolors, in which 
Blazey has caught the brilliant light and the 
crystalline atmosphere that envelops Bermuda. 
Scenes rich in local color, executed out of 
doors and often facing the sun, are accented 
by flowered areas vivid in color. 

Several of the other watercolors are con- 
vincing depictions of Cleveland scenes, rang- 
ing from the towering, simply designed Rock- 
efeller Building to the Melancholy Homestead 
—a moody study of one of the 19th century 
mansions that line the city’s famed Euclid 
Avenue. The Ohio River also has claimed the 
artist’s attention. Blazey’s ceramics, mostly 
vases, are high keyed in color, lithe in form. 
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Kansas U. S. 40: Georces SCHREIBER 


Schreiber Paints a “Panorama of America” 


Georces ScurerBer, Belgian-American art- 
ist whose reputation as a watercolorist is 
already well established, is exhibiting a “Por- 
trait of America” in the form of a large group 
of oils as well as watercolors. The show, on 
view until Dec. 9 at the Associated American 
Artists Gallery, New York, is the artist’s first 
appearance as an oil painter. 

The 10 canvases and 34 watercolors in 
Schreiber’s exhibition are the result of two 
and one half years of extensive roaming over 
the vast spaces of the United States, across 
the steppes of Kansas, down into the des- 
sicated mountain area of the Southwest, North 
to the sunny ripeness of California, and back 
to the moist and chilly Northwest. The pic- 
tures span the nation. 

Schreiber came to America nine years ago. 
Son of a German family, he was born in Bel- 
gium and his childhood was caught between 
the two juggernauts of 1914, the invading 
German army and the defense of the Allies. 
Schreiber’s family fled with him into Ger- 
many where they found themselves despised 
for being Belgians and, on their return, hated 
by the Belgians for being Germans. 

Schreiber works with perhaps equal success 
in the two mediums, writes Edward Alden 
Jewell, and though he admits preferring the 
watercolors, “there is no reason why Schreib- 


er should continue, as in the past, to be known 
as just a watercolorist.” In style, the Times 
critic noted a kinship with George Grosz and 
Adolph Dehn in the watercolors, and, in the 
oils, with William Gropper and Tom Benton. 
“But whatever the specific influences that 
may or may not with justice be cited, there 
is much in this readily ingratiating style that 
seems to speak to us of Schreiber alone. He 
paints with exuberant emotional and _ lyric 
zest, with fluent decorative charm, sometimes 
with a delicacy that appears Oriental (albeit 
he is a Belgian by birth), often with a feeling 
of grandiose fantasy that might be traced 
back to Flemish or antique German sources. 
“America? Well, the panorama is unques- 
tionably American in theme. Beyond that it 
is unquenchably, incorrigibly Schreiber—a 
self-portrait in forty-four blithe chapters.” 





Academy of Allied Arts 
The Academy of Allied Arts in New York 


has organized its ninth annual autumn, ex- 
hibition of paintings, watercolors and sculp- 
ture. Presenting the work of 50 contemporary 
artists, the show will remain on view through 
Dec. 23. A lecture on the Florentine Renais- 
sance by Prince Nicholas Obelensky is sched- 
uled for the afternoon of Dec. 10. 
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Two Heads: Paut Capmus 


Sweet Briar Acquires Vital Cadmus Canvas 


At Sweet Briar CoLLece in Virginia an 
organization called Friends of Art, made up 
of students, faculty members and _ patrons, 
functions to purchase art for the college col- 
lection and to bring to it art lectures and loan 
exhibitions. Sweet Briar’s Friends of Art last 
fortnight presented a loan exhibition—assem- 
bly by Alan D. Gruskin of the Midtown Gal- 
leries in New York—and from it purchased a 
painting for the college collection. The an- 
nouncement indicates that the Sweet Briar 
plan is the most efficient way to acquaint the 
coming generation with the art of their day 
and to give the student a clear, first hand in- 
sight into contemporary America culture. 


The acquisition was a figure piece by Paul 
Cadmus, Two Heads, a close-up of two husky 
young athletes. The composition is completed 
by figures of young men who play sand-lot 
baseball in the background, and the action is 
set in a city by means of factory buildings 
which establish the limits of the playing field. 
To attempt the dangerous feat of reading deep- 
er significance into an artist’s depiction, the 
Sweet Briar canvas indicates the healthy com- 
petition which outdoor sport gives the “dead 
end” aspects of city life. 


Dubbed by some the “Enfant Terrible,” Cad- 
mus has risen to fame over a stormy route that 
included sharp verbal jousts with the ponder- 
ous U. S. Navy Department and the business- 
minded Coney Island Chamber of Commerce. 
The former claimed loudly that some of Cad- 
mus’ paintings of sailors on shore leave were 
just short of libelous, while the latter insisted 
vehemently that the artist’s views of vulgar, 
jam-packed Coney Island sands were bad for 
business—not to mention probable injury to 
the dignity of the human animal. 

The addition of the Cadmus canvas to the 
Sweet Briar College collection follows that 
of canvases by William Glackens and Jon 
Corbino. 





Memorial to Allen Tucker 

Allen Tucker is the next artist to be given 
a memorial exhibition by the Whitney Mu- 
seum. Tucker, who died last January, will 
be represented by exhibits that trace through 
30 years his career as a creative artist. Con- 
taining both oils and watercolors, the show 
will open Dec. 6 and continue through Jan. 3. 
It will be reviewed in the next issue of THE 
Art Dicest. 
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Louisiana Annual 


THE THIRD ANNUAL by Louisiana artists, 
which opened last fortnight in Shreveport’s 
State Exhibit Building, marked a milestone 
in Louisiana art circles inasmuch as it intro- 
duced the founding of a purchase award 
which will be used to build up a state col- 
lection. First artist to have his work selected 
for this collection is Clarence Millet, New 
Orleans artist, whose April Morning was 
named the best oil in the annual show. 

Selection of the Millet oil was made by 
the State Art Committee, a group formed by 
Commissioner Wilson of the Department of 
Agriculture and Immigration to encourage lo- 
cal artists to submit their best work to the 
Shreveport shows. Present plans provide for 
steady and continuous growth of the State’s 
collection. 

In addition to the Millet purchase award, 
the annual bestowed cash awards to exhib- 
itors in all media. The second prize ($50) in 
oils went to Henry Stevens’ Trees, and the 
first and second honorable mentions to Charles 
Reinike’s Tunica, La., and Helene Samuel’s 
Still Life. In watercolor the first award ($50) 
went to Xavier Gonzales’ Young Texan, sec- 
ond prize ($25), to George Pearce’s Atop the 
Hill. Honorable mentions were taken by Mary 
Bergevin and Ethel Edwards. 

From among the prints, Clarence Millet’s 
Old Treme Market was selected for the first 
prize, and Robert Brydon’s Colored Apart- 
ments for the second. To Jean Myers’ House 
went the print honorable mention. In sculp- 
ture the $125 first award was captured by 
Albert Rieker’s Study For a Garden Figure. 
Honorable mentions. were pinned on Arthur 
C. Morgan’s The Stem and Bud and on Dun- 
can Ferguson’s Head. 





Baltimore Aquarelle Annual 

The Baltimore Watercolor Club has just 
concluded its 42nd annual exhibition at the 
Baltimore Museum, a show that stirred the 
public’s interest and brought from local crit- 
ics appraisals of commendation. 

The display, made up of 144 exhibits by 
75 artists, was chosen by Gordon Grant, Stow 
Wengenroth and Robert Franklin Gates. They 
selected John W. Taylor’s Road to Wittenburg 
for the Baltimore Watercolor Club Prize of 
$100, and named as honorable mention win- 
ners in this category Emil J. Kosa’s After the 
Storm the Sun and R. A. Herzberg’s Mexican 
Love Song. The $50 prize for the best Mary- 
land watercolor went to Mary Crummer’s All 
Aboard, and the two honorable mentions in 
this division were awarded to Dano Jackley’s 
Anachronism and to Edwin Tunis’ Farm 
Buildings. From among the black-and-whites, 
the jury singled out John Taylor Arms’ un- 
usually successful In Memoriam for the $25 
top prize, and selected John McGrath’s The 
Calvaire, Concarneau and Harry Hoffman’s 
Black and White No. 4 for the honorable men- 


tions. 





Alonzo Gallery Opens 


A newcomer among New York’s 57th Street 
galleries is the Alonzo Gallery, which is ini- 
tiating its career as an art impresario by pre- 
senting, until Dec. 3, the canvases of John R. 
Conner, well-known Pennsylvania painter. 

Imaginative, subtly delineated and _ softly 
colored, the Conner exhibits are characterized 
by the quiet and peace that prevail in those 
sections of eastern Pennsylvania where the 
artist finds much of his landscape material. 
Figure pieces, done in pastel hues, are often 
religious in subject and feeling. 
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Art a War Baby? 


A Boom in the offing for the American 
sculptor—especially the ceramicist—is seen as 
a result of the war in Europe by Philadel- 
phia’s famous art commentator, Dorothy 
Grafly, of the Record. Miss Grafly challenges 
the American artist to grasp this opportunity 
presented by the shutting off of trade from 
central Europe: 

“With hostilities curbing imports, those 
piquantly imaginative little figurines from 
Czecho-Slovakian kilns and German sources 
will be found more and more rarely in Ameri- 
can markets. And in ratio to the drying up 
of the flow, opportunity for the stimulation of 
a made-in-America product should grow. 

“This by-product of the war provides an 
unexpected stimulant for our own sculptors, 
and may, in the long run, build up through 
ceramic channels opportunities for employ- 
ment beyond the fondest dreams of native 
studios. 

“There is no reason why our own designers 
cannot supply the decorative finesse and imag- 
ination found in European imports that were 
made attractive to the buying public through 
price and originality. 

“If American potteries muff the chance, and 
expect clumsy or ugly objects to supplant 
these imports, trade in such articles will mere- 
ly stagnate until after the war. 

“There must be give and take between our 
potteries that shiver at the thought of art, 
and our sculptors who shiver at the thought 
of a factory. The two can get together, and 
when they do, sculpture, especially in cera- 
mics, may turn into an art war baby.” 





William Woodward Passes 


An important figure passed from the south- 
ern art scene with the death on Nov. 17 of 
William W. Woodward, professor emeritus of 
art at Newcomb College in New Orleans. He 
was 81 years old. 

Founder of the School of Architecture at 
Tulane University, Mr. Woodward taught 
drawing and painting at the university from 
1884 until 1921. His own works have found 
places in important southern collections. His 
Rainy Day is owned by the New Orleans Art 
Association; Orleans Alley is in the Delgado 
Museum and Midway Point, Carmel belongs 
to Atlanta’s High Museum. Born at Seekonk, 
Mass., he graduated from the Rhode Island 
School of Design and was a member of the 
first board of directors of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts. 

Surviving are two sons, William G. and 
Carl Ellsworth Woodward, and two daughters, 
Mrs. William B. Logan and Mrs. George 
Moseley. 





Wilson Statue Liquidated 


The “Bore War,” as English wits have 
dubbed the present European conflict, has 
produced casualties everyplace except within 
the prescribed battle zones. The destruction 
has spread, in at least one instance, to a 
statue. Gutzon Borglum’s figure of Woodrow 
Wilson, erected in Wilson Park in Posen (Po- 
land) under the sponsorship of Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, has been demolished, the New 
York World-Telegram reports, as an “artistic 
eyesore.” 

The paper’s source of information informed 
it that, according to reports of refugees, the 
site is now occupied by a sign reading, “The 
American sculptor made the legs too short, 
the body too long and the head too large. 
Such an artistic eyesore cannot continue to 
stand in the city.” The real cause is not given. 
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Sailor Beware: Everett GEE JACKSON 


Gift of Mr. & Mrs. Irving T. Snyder 


° ‘ . 
San Diego Goes Native 

To San Dieco’s gallery of fine arts have 
recently come five paintings and a bronze, all 
by Americans. Two of the pictures, The Old 
Fashioned Stove by Joseph Pollett and Mid 
the Litchfield Hills by Ben Foster, were given 
the gallery by William Preston Harrison, prom- 
inent Los Angeles art patron and collector. 
The other acquisitions—John E. Costigan’s 
The Bathers, Suo Serisawa’s The Red Canna, 
David Gray’s bronze Self Portrait and Everett 
Gee Jackson’s Sailor Beware—entered the 
institution’s permanent collection through pur- 
chase. 

The Jackson canvas is familiar along the 
West Coast, having been a unit of the recent 
West of the Mississippi show that was cir- 
cuited through most of the important Western 
museums. It is also known in New York 
through inclusion in one of the Whitney Mu- 
seum annuals. Jackson, a long-time resident 
of San Diego, has, since his removal there 
from Texas, established himself as a consis- 
tent winner of awards and has seen his repu- 
tation reinforced by numerous museum pur- 
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chases. Jackson is also a widely known teach- 
er, serving as a professor and chairman of the 
art department of the State Teachers College 
in San Diego. The contemporary exhibitions 
at both the San Francisco and the New York 
Fairs included canvases from his recent pro- 
duction. 

In announcing the new acquisitions, Regi- 
nald Poland, director of the San Diego gal- 
lery, pointed out that the emphasis on con- 
temporary American art evinced in these pur- 
chases was in close harmony with the trend 
in that institution’s exhibitions, educational 
program and, more than ever this year, in 
its acquisitions. 


Twin City’s 25th 


Durinc Novemser the artists of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis held their 25th annual ex- 
hibition in the Mineapolis Institute of Arts, 
a show that was dominated, like last year, by 
landscapes of local inspiration. Serving on 
the jury were Boardman Robinson, Henry 
G. Keller and Zoltan Sepeshy. 

Topping the list of prizewinners was 
Fossum, whose Meeting was named 
among the oils. Next came Joe Swan with 
Sunlight and Earth, Walter Kuhlman with 
Hills and Sea, and Elof Wedin with Winding 
Road. Honorable mentions among the oils 
went to Warren Beach, John Socha and Vivi- 
an Lee Cattron. First among watercolorists 
was Harry Olin with Along the Avenue, fol- 
lowed by Josephine Lutz with Dresser Junc- 
tion, and Arthur Kerrick with Midsummer 
Sunday. Granted honorable mentions were 
Helen Haley and Dorothe Skaar. 

Of the prints, Lowell Bobleter’s Just off 
Main Street took first place, and Olaf Aal- 
bu’s Roustabouts Resting second. Judged 
best of the drawings was John Sell’s Looking 
Through; second, Darwin Follrath’s Truck 
Farm; and honorable mention, Elizabeth 
Guthrie’s Three Negroes. Alfred Brunettin 
took top honors in sculpture with his Mother 
and Child. James Caldwell was accorded 
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second place with his Form Study from Life, 
and Raymond Gormley third with Negro Por- 
trait Head. 





THERE, THERE, 
LITTLE DUCKLING 


You aren’t ugly, not a bit of it: 
you’re considered to be A Beauty 
(and not only by mother, either—). 
Here are some of the things art 
critics everywhere are saying 
about the Walt Disney original 
celluloids: 


C. J. Bulliet, Chicago Daily News: 
“When an artist does it, it’s 
art, even though it be a Ming 
molasses pitcher. By that to- 
ken, the little watercolors on 
celluloid ... are ‘art.’ They will 
convince the practiced eye in- 
stantly.” 





A. J. Philpott, Boston Globe: 
“These quaint little paintings 
on celluloid would make good 
company for the best pictures 
in any art museum....” 


Eleanor Jewett, Chicago Tribune: 
“The most fantastic and de- 
lightful exhibition imaginable.” 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


THOUGH protean is the word always used 
for Pablo, New York seems to be able to 
take all of Picasso with unusual aplomb. No 
violence and not very much virulence has ap- 
peared; just a few mild controversies. But 
the Spaniard is drawing crowds. Last Sunday, 
the Modern Museum reports, 4,700 persons 
paid their dime to see the Picasso show, and 
the average attendance (admission 25 cents 
weekdays) is better than 15,000 a week. 

Elsewhere along the art mart things are 
humming. A rash of primitive shows has ap- 
peared, romance is the keynote in several 
other exhibits; watercolors are having a run. 
A good many of the late November and early 
December shows are one-man displays of the 
perennial variety—well known artists show- 
ing “recent work.” The only large group ex- 
hibit thus far has been the Allied Artists 
show at the Fine Arts Gallery. 


Lebduska’s Fauves 


The “primitive” is by now a firmly estab- 
lished aesthetic in American art. At the Val- 
entine Gallery there are a number of such 
paintings by Lawrence Lebduska, whose work 
is fairly familiar to New Yorkers through the 
Contemporary Arts Gallery which first pre- 
sented him. Lebduska’s world is an animal 
kingdom wherein the most exotic types of zoo 
exhibits romp and play in complete abandon 
and riotous pattern. The only discordant note 
appears in one canvas where a livid green 
snake slithers down from a tree to gather up 
a passing zebra. 

“Not very profound, but attractive,” Jerome 
Klein of the Post considers these paintings 
of Lebduska. “His art carries through its sheer 
decorative extravagance. And it is not merely 
decorative. It has the reality of naive poetry.” 

Emily Genauer of the World Telegram felt 
similarly about the Lebduskas. Animation, 
grace, subtle color, vividly imaginative, full 
of life and movement—she granted all, but 
these virtues “almost but not quite” counter- 
balance “a complete lack in all of the work 
of any emotional depth.” 


a) ° Ad 
Gauguin-esque 
A sort of mellow fireside warmth governs 


color in the paintings of a second primitive, 
Dr. Marion Souchon of New Orleans, a 70- 


year-old surgeon whose professional status in 
medicine is quite in contrast with his un- 
trained career in art. Introduced by George 
Biddle, Helene Sardeau and Roark Bradford, 
Dr. Souchon obviously “gets something” out 
of color, and he is most interested in its emo- 
tive power. Consequently, he paints in flat 
patterns contoured with an even precision, 
with untutored naivety. His paintings were 
on view at the Julien Levy Gallery. 

“Rather exciting,” the show, to Emily Gen- 
auer of the World Telegram. “He has a most 
amazing, and almost Gauguin-esque sense of 
color,” she wrote, calling him “a very definite- 
ly personal and original talent.” 


An Artist in Search of a Critic 


A large number of debut one-man shows 
are in the galleries this week, several of them 
covered elsewhere in this issue. One, which 
is presented at the Montross Gallery and holds 
a promise for the future, is the exhibit of oils 
by Whitney F. Hoyt, a New York artist. Hoyt 
has a group of land- and cityscapes that are 
brought up to just the right degree for a New 
York debut. The artist is obviously feeling 
his way—in form, color and content. His 
paintings have rough edges; only some of 
them come off; they need direction and polish. 
They show, nevertheless, a great deal of 
talent. They prove that Hoyt likes color and 
its rich language, that he wants to say a good 
many things. 

Hoyt’s is just the kind of a show that needs 
the best guiding art criticism possible. It will 
be interesting to see if he gets it. 


All the World's a Still Life 


The war has brought most of the confirmed 
expatriates back to America, and it is re- 
flected in the gallery shows. At the nicely- 
appointed new James St. L. O’Toole Gallery 
are paintings by Curtis Moffat who was an 
active modernist in New York in the days of 
Sloan, Henri, Bellows and the early Inde- 
pendents. Moffat has since lived mainly in 
Europe and, in London, he made an enviable 
reputation in the decorative arts field. 

All the world’s a still life to Curtis Moffat. 
His semi-abstract paintings are essentially 
“compositions,” and border closely on the dec- 


Pandas: Lawrence LespuskaA. On View at Valentine Gallery. 
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Central Park: Wuitney Hoyt 
On View at Montross 


orative side of art. The painter, however, is a 
real craftsman, and he takes great—even lov- 
ing—care with his paint, his surfaces (affect- 
ing a sandpapery stipple), and his harmonies. 

Most impressed of the critics was Henry 
McBride of the Sun. Wrote McBride: “Mr. 
Moffat is one of the few Americans with the 
courage to shun the literal approach to art. 
He is in fact a modernist with a free attitude 
toward the pictorial possibilities of his sub- 
ject, playing up certain aspects of the theme 
much as a musician might.” 


Ritter: On His Way 


Watercolorists are out in full force these 
few weeks, and, in America where some of 
the best watercolorists in the world are grown, 
that means a lot of good art is about. The 
Burchfield exhibit is one of the most fascinat- 
ing. The Pike show at Ferargil’s is the most 
capable, technically. And there are many 
watercolor debuts, among them, Chris Ritter 
at the Uptown Gallery. . 

Ritter is a mid-westerner now working in 
New York. His pictures are mostly casual 
views from life in the city. Both the Herald 
Tribune and Times reviewers, Carlyle Bur- 
rows and Howard Devree, noted an influence 
in his work of George Grosz, but both added 
that the artist is definitely heading toward a 
personal expression. Melville Upton of the 
Sun was more enthusiastic: “Mr. Ritter seems 
to come at everything with equal ease—the 
figure, still life and landscape. But on the 
whole one is inclined to prefer his landscapes. 
They have an imaginative quality that rather 
sets them apart from the rest, it would seem. 
Rich in their rather subdued color gamut they 
haunt the memory and give new wings to 
fancy.” 

New England in Watercolor 

New England watercolors of “Today and 
Yesteryear” is the title of the first New 
York exhibition of work by Frederic Whit- 
aker which will be placed on view Dec. 4 
at the American Salon. Whitaker, descended 
from a long line of English and American 
silversmiths, was trained at the Rhode Island 
School of Design. Whitaker’s specialty has 
been ecclesiastical art and he is the owner 
of the firm of Foley & Dugan which supplies 
many church items. His first big job was a 
design for a chalice made of gold for Cardi- 
nal Gibbons of Baltimore and he has also 
designed a gold ostensorium for St. Augus- 
tine’s Church in Brooklyn and many other 
objects used in church service and decora- 
tion. 

Whitaker’s watercolors 
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are vignettes of 


New England countryside, the rolling mea- 
dows, the old abandoned quarries, the villages 
and the farms, pictured in both the bleak of 
winter and the warmth of summer sun. 


Portraits by Guitou Knoop 


Sculptured portraits of celebrities have been 
holding forth at the Wildenstein Galleries 
where Guitou Knoop held an_ exhibition. 
Taught by Bourdelle, this Russian sculptress 
won recognition in Paris with a head of Andre 
Maurois. Among those included in the show 
were portraits of Serge Koussevitzky, Kath- 
arine Cornell and the Duchess of Windsor. 
And “all these and others,” wrote A. Z. Kruse, 
critic on the Brooklyn Eagle, “are done with 
distinction and reveal Miss Knoop’s faculty 
for character analysis.” 

Miss Breuning of the Journal American was 
in agreement: “Her portraits have vitality and 
characterization, yet are never allowed to 
transgress sculptural conventions in their care- 
ful establishment of planes and volume.” 


Duo at “460 Park Avenue” 

Mrs. Duplaix is presenting two excellent 
exhibitions at her “460 Park Avenue Gallery.” 
Walter F. Isaacs, head of the art department 
at the University of Washington, is holding his 
first one-man show of oils. His primary in- 
terest is the modeling of form with color and 
his absorption in that problem accounts for 
the seemingly unfinished aspect of his paint- 
ings. His harmonies, tending to the cool side, 
are always in close key. 

Gladys G. Young, the other exhibitor at 460, 
is an expert watercolorist and the daughter of 
the late Harvey Young, Colorado painter. 
Showing scenes of New England, the Cape 
and the fishing life of Massachusetts, Miss 
Young brushes each paper with vigor and a 
sure stroke. There is plenty of life in her 


work. 
Here and There 


“Working smoothly and surely,” Alice Jud- 
son, writes Howard Devree of the Times, 
“compasses mood and atmosphere and gets the 
homey, near to earth feeling of the country 
into her work.” And, referring to the new oils 
shown at the Fifteen Gallery, “Miss Judson 
keeps up her reputation as a vigorous, con- 
servative artist who goes quietly on her way 
painting, untroubled by fads or isms.” 

The annual Thumb-Box Sketch exhibition 
is on at the Salmagundi Club, and there are 
enough paintings in the show to make a really 
large exhibition. “These artists cling passion- 
ately to the pleasant foible of painting their 

[Please turn to page 34] 


Terrestrial Globe: Curtis MOFFAT 
On View at O’Toole Galleries 
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GALLERIES - Inc 
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ETCHINGS 
ENGRAVINGS 
MEZZOTINTS 
Blampied » Cameron 


Bone » Whistler 
Durer » Rembrandt 


Zorn » Brockhurst 


From the Collections of the Late 
HARRY D. HOLLOWAY 
FRANCIS G. LLOYD 


and from Other Collections 


PUBLIC SALE 
December 14 at 8:15 p. m. 


Exhibited from 
December 9 


* 


HIRAM H. PARKE, President 


OTTO BERNET, ARTHUR SWANN. 
LESLIE A. HYAM, Vice-Presidents 


EXHIBITION 


NOVEMBER 27th 
to JANUARY 6th 


WALKER 
GALLERIES 


108 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


4" ANNIVERSARY 





th Annual Autumn 


EXHIBITION | 
PAINTINGS . WATERCOLORS . SCULPTURE 
Nov. 29 - Dec. 23 
Daily 1 P.M.-7 P.M.—Sat., 1 P.M.-6 P.M.—Sundays Closed 


ACADEMY of ALLIED ARTS 
349 WEST 86th STREET ¢ NEW YORK 
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Recent Paintings 
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785 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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PAINTINGS BY 
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“WINTER” By Ivan F. Choultsé 


(1877-1939) 
Court Painter to Tsar Nikolai I 


Notable collection of paintings 
and works of art by cele- 


brated Russian Court Masters 


On exhibition from 9:30 to 5:30 daily 


HAMMER GALLERIES 


682 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Great Contemporary Sculpture 
The Perfect Artlover’s Gift 


WARREN WHEELOCK'S 


and 40 others by Zorarh, Laurent, Gress, Maldarelli 


et al., in precious woods, stones, plastics, hard plas- 
ter, ete. SIGNED, LIMITED Editions, $5 to $125. 


ROBINSON, 126 E. 57, New York 


WATERCOLORS 


NATHANIEL 
POUSETTE-DART 


DEC, 5th to DEC. 22nd 


GALLERY OF THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Avenue 


LIVING ART 


OLD AND MODERN 


Jj. B. NEUMANN 


543 Madison Ave., New York 








CONTEMPORARY 
ARTS 38 West 57th St., N. Y. 
“PAINTINGS FOR THE 
$5.00 to $50.00 
CHRISTMAS BUDCGET”’ 
December 4 - 24 





EXHIBITION 


PAINTINGS DEC. 4 te 22 


CHILDE HASSAM 


SCHNEIDER - GABRIEL -71£.57,N.Y. 











Otani Oniji as Edohei: 
TosHUSAI SHARAKU 


Ten Months an Artist 


TosHusAI SHARAKU had probably the strang- 
est career in art history. It lasted only ten 
months during the fall and winter of 1794-95. 

Sharaku was an accomplished and exceed- 
ingly dynamic Noh dancer in the service of 
the Daimyo of Awa who lived in Japan. For 
some unknown reason Sharaku suddenly be- 
came a printmaker that year, and in ten 
months he produced about 40 prints. Then, 
just as suddenly, he gave up printmaking and 
returned to the Noh drama. And those 40 
prints from those ten months are among the 
best in the world’s history. 

Though it is difficult to explain how an ac- 
tor with no previous experience in printmak- 
ing could emerge so suddenly a full-fledged 
and fine artist, there is a good reason why 
his career was short-lived. Sharaku was just 
too brutally real for his times. His portraits 
of actors so offended actor, patron, ruler, 
and populace alike, that they led to Sharaku’s 
social downfall. 

The story of Sharaku is being told again 
this year because a show has been assembled 
of every surviving print for display in three 
important museums. The exhibit has already 
opened in the Boston Museum (to Jan. 16), 
and is billed for subsequent viewing at the 
Art Institute of Chicago. From Chicago it 
will go to the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York. 

The assembling of all of Sharaku’s prints 
for a three-museum exhibition is the result 
of a fortunate set of circumstances. The only 
other such exhibition was held at the Musée 
des Arts Decoratifs, in Paris in 1911. Now 
with the formation of two great Japanese 
print collections in America, the Buckingham 
Collection in Chicago and the Spaulding col- 
lection in Boston (which is destined for the 
Boston Museum), it has been possible to se- 
cure every known print, and from American 
collections exclusively. 

The catalogue accompanying the exhibition 
is a handsome document containing all the 
best available scholarship on Sharaku. Made 
possible through the assistance of Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Moore, it contains text by Louis V. 
Ledoux and Harold Henderson, describing 
elaborately each print, and giving summaries 
of all the plays current in Edo (now Tokyo) 


at the time that Sharaku was making his por- 
traits of actors. 

Speaking of the intensified portrayal of hu- 
man emotions in a Sharaku print, Lawrence 
Binyon once wrote (as quoted in Carl Zigros- 
ser’s Six Centuries of Fine Prints): “We can- 
not sufficiently admire the unerring seizure 
of the one significant line that gives feature 
or expression (and note that, however ex- 
travagant the expression or posture, the de- 
lineation is reticent, the brush-line sober 
though intense), as if the whole of the force 
of the artist’s mind were in the hand that 
traced it; just so Sharaku when he danced 
in the Noh plays would have concentrated the 
whole energy of his being in a gesture.” 





Betrothal Medal by Gregory 


A betrothal medal is the latest issue of 
the Society of Medalists, which twice every 
year commissions and has struck a_ bronze 
medal in the interests of promoting that 
branch of sculpture. John Gregory, well known 
sculptor who is a member of the National 
Academy and the National Sculpture Society 
(formerly its president), is the artist who de- 
signed the new issue. 

On one side of the medal are a cluster of 
leaves and a flower to which two bees are 
making their way. Around the rim are the 
words, “Scarcity and Want Shall Shun You.” 
On the reverse side is a head of a young girl 
and the words, “Ceres’ Blessing So Is On 
You.” The legend refers to a couplet in 
Shakespeare’s Tempest. 





Four Centuries of France 


Four centuries of French painting and 
sculpture are covered in the current loan ex- 
hibition at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
The exhibits, which were lately shown in the 
French Pavilion at the New York Fair, are 
owned, in the case of the earlier canvases and 
sculptures, by the national museums of France. 
Many of the contemporary displays come from 
the artists themselves. In the sculpture section 
are works by Houdon (including his portrait 
of Voltaire), Lemoyne, Carpeaux and Rodin, 
Maillol and Despiau. 

The show will remain on view in Philadel- 
phia until next spring when the French-owned 
displays will again be shown at the New 


York Fair. 


° “a 
Fifty Thousand Visitors 
Fifty thousand people have visited the 

New York Historical Society Museum since 
it reopened with a new building last April, 
according to Thomas C. Linn in the New 
York Times. The society’s attendance has 
increased four times the former daily rate. 
The new galleries of the society, under 
the competent and intelligent direction of 
Alexander J. Wall, are among the most 
modern in design and lighting in the city, 
and the collection contains some of the 
most precious items in Americana and 
early American art. It is the oldest exist- 
ing museum in the city of New York 
(founded 1804), and the most rewarding 
for those who want to brouse among yes- 
terday’s treasures. The Society at 170 
Central Park West is easily reached via 
any of the West Side traction lines, and 
is open free daily except Mondays, 10 
A.M. to 5 P.M., Sundays and holidays, 1 
to 5 P.M. Currently on view is a special 
exhibition illustrating the history of the 
organization and the result of its 135 years | 
of collecting activities. 
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Cutting Ice: Artuur B. Frost 


Noted Frost Enters Cleveland Collection 


A SIGNIFICANT INDICATOR of changing art 
tastes in America is the renewed favor with 
which the work of such uncompromising 
American realists as Winslow Homer, Thomas 
Eakins and, more recently, Arthur B. Frost 
are being reappraised. The literary art of ear- 
lier generations appears destined for a vigor- 
ous “come back” in aesthetic evaluation. 

Frost, a Philadelphia-born contemporary of 
Homer and Eakins, is, according to Robert 
McDonald of New York’s McDonald Gallery, 
“no longer considered a hopeless country 
bumpkin to be hidden in a back room from 
the smart French guests, but is now proudly 
displayed as a truly native product.” 

Latest collector to display the work of Frost 
is Mrs. George A. Martin of Cleveland, who 
has just acquired the artist’s famous water- 
color drawing, Cutting Ice, from the McDon- 
ald firm. Described as one of Frost’s finest 


achievements, Cutting Ice catches the char- 
acter of the country surrounding the artist’s 
home “Moneysunk” at Convent, N. J., with 
direct freshness. Here Frost infuses a living 
naturalness into the rural citizens for whom 
he had always a sympathetic, yet shrewd and 
discerning eye. Strikingly conveyed is the semi- 
desolate mood of an overcast winter’s day. 
The picture was formerly in the collection of 
the artist’s late son, John Frost. 

An artist who supported himself from an 
early age, Frost became a noted chronicler of 
outdoor activities and outdoor people, with 
his work constantly in demand by Harper’s, 
Scribner’s, The Century and other magazines. 
Though a hard-pressed and celebrated illus- 
trator whose clients included England’s Lewis 
Carroll, Frost was personally happiest when 
he could relax in the looser media of wash and 
watercolor, such as in Cutting Ice. 
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Allied Artists Elect 


Officers elected to serve at the head of the 
Allied Artists of America for the coming year 
are: president, Ulric H. Ellerhusen; vice 
president, Ivan Olinsky; honorary vice pres- 
ident, George Elmer Browne; corresponding 
secretary, Howard B. Spencer; recording sec- 
retary, Kenneth G. How; treasurer, Silvio 
Valerio; assistant treasurer, Walter Farndon. 
Joseph Barr, Gordon Samstag, and Ogden 
Pleissner were elected to the board of con- 
trol, and the following were elected artist 
members: 

John W. Sitton, Ernest H. Barnes, Cory 
Kilvert, Albert D. Smith, Nicoli Fechin, Ray- 
mond Eastwood, Winthrop Turney, Ethel Gil- 
more, Robert K. Ryland, John Lynch, Walter 
Biggs, George Beline, James Swinnerton, Rob- 
ert Bros, Josephine Kregerman, and Cornelia 
Van A. Chapin. 





Land O’ Cotton 


From the South have come 30 oils and 
lithographs that bring to the Delphic Studios 
a panorama of life as it is lived in America’s 
cotton and oil country. Executed by Merritt 
Mauzey, a Dallas painter and printmaker, they 
are based on keen knowledge of the region 
they portray. Some of the oils constitute a 
series of studies of the cotton industry, be- 
ginning with the plowed field, and continuing 
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through cultivation, picking, cleaning, and ex- 
porting. In several of the landscapes, among 
them, Despair and No Future, is an acute 
awareness of agriculture’s economic ills. 
Some of Mauzey’s lithographs, instead of 
treating landscape, use a cotton stalk as the 
basis for a still life design. The artist, whose 
work was seen in both the New York and 
the San Francisco Fair exhibitions, has taken 
prizes in Dallas Museum shows. His New 
York exhibition continues through Dec. 10. 





So You're Going to Detroit! 

Robert Collyer Washburn, publicity direc- 
tor for the Masterpieces of Art Exhibition at 
the New York World’s Fair, has joined the 
staff of the Detroit Institute of Arts to be 
in charge of public relations. 

A graduate of Cornell in 1922, Washburn 
spent several years studying art and art his- 
tory in New York and Paris, and he exhibited 
in the 1926 Autumn Salon in Paris. Following 
his art studies, Washburn launched on a jour- 
nalistic career with newspapers in Paris and 
New York, and more recently served as Sec- 
retary of the New York State Commission of 
Housing and Regional Planning. He is the 
author of many magazine articles and the fol- 
lowing books: So You're Going to Have a 
Baby, Samson, Prayer for Profit, The Jury of 
Death, and The Life and Times of Lydia E. 
Pinkham. 





JAMES ST. L. O'TOOLE 
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JAMES ST. L. O'TOOLE 


INC. 


PAINTINGS 


AND 
WORKS OF ART 


33 EAST 51st STREET 
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TAUBES 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS Through Dec. 9 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (Bet. 57 & 58 Sts.), N. Y. 







JOINT EXHIBIT 


KATHERINE DAY 


MONOTYPES 


EEKMAN 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS 
December 4 - 18 


GRANT STUDIOS, 175 Macdougal St. 
NEAR WEST 8 ST. 
THE DOWNTOWN 
NEW CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


by 
CARL WALTERS 


and 
Xmas Exhibition of Paintings 


113 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE 


WHYTE GALLERY 


1707 H ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 


“STUDIO HOUSE” PAINTERS 


December 3 to 30 





The House of 
cA. J. HEYDENRYK, Jr. 


Makers of Fine Frames 


Holland 


HENRI HEYDENRYK 


Representative for North America 
65 WEST 56th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


€Ol. 5-5094 


Complete stocic available in 
New York 





Sketch for the Holy Well: Orren 


Men of Aran 

On THE “MuUsT LIST” of Royal Cortissoz, 
New York Herald Tribune critic, is the show 
of drawings by Sir William Orpen, hanging 
in the beautifully appointed galleries of Marie 
Sterner (through December). Un-named and 
uncatalogued, they are a series of studies 
made for a large oil, The Holy Well, which 
is based on a religious ritual of spiritual 
cleansing as practiced on the Aran Islands. 
Since Cortissoz, among American critics, is 
famous for his insistence on sound draftsman- 
ship, his words here carry double weight. 

Accurate but not stiff, these drawings are 















AT 2 P. M. 


9 EAST 59TH STREET ° 


22 


FINE COLLECTION OF 
EARLY AMERICAN GLASS 


FROM THE ESTATE OF 
HARRIET F. T. THOMPSON 


Sold by order of the Administrators 
SALE: FRIDAY & SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8th & 9th 


COLLECTION OF 
OIL PAINTINGS 


From Various Consignors 
SALE: THURSDAY, DECEMBER 7th AT 2 P. M. 


EXHIBITIONS STARTING MONDAY, DECEMBER 4th 
CONTINUING UNTIL TIME OF SALE 
(From 9 A. M. to 6 P. M.) 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 


Auctioneers: E. P. & W. H. O'Reilly 


skilled and deft notes on native characters. 
Some of the exhibits depict single figures, 
others are groupings in which the single fig- 
ures are juxtaposed and studied in relation 
one to another. 

Orpen’s line, writes Cortissoz, “is precise, 
restrained, yet never inflexible. It presents the 
figure with exactitude and with the large- 
ness of style denoting the naturally proficient 
draughtsman. Nude or draped form rises from 
beneath his pencil with the stamp of artistic 
feeling upon it. It possesses character, is really 
sentient and expressive.” 

The Holy Well at which Orpen made these 
drawings is a revered spot to which the Aran 
Islanders retreat at specified times to bath 
nude in the cleansing waters. The artist shows 
some of them arriving in the rough-cut gar- 
ments of fishermen and sailors accompanied 
by their families; some are disrobing and 
some, nude, walk toward the well, heads 
bowed in contemplation of the mystic implica- 
tions of the ritual. Unquestioning belief is 
stamped on their faces. Orpen, in his draw- 
ings, has caught the reverence and faith of 
these simple-living men of Aran. 





Maurice Van Felix Exhibits 


One of the shows now on view at the Del- 
phic Studios in New York serves as a guide- 
book to the career of Maurice Van Felix. 
Besides 26 oils, there are groups of water- 
colors, prints and drawings, most of them de- 
picting street scenes in New York and views 
of the surrounding country, particularly that 
bordering the Hudson River. Van Felix re- 
cords just enough details to convey the char- 
acter and mood of the view before him. His 
Abandoned Ice House and his Lighthbuse on 
Hudson are softly colored, deftly arranged 
canvases (on view through Dec. 10). 












NEW YORK 


Lone Star Regional 


Evipence of the healthy development of 
American art is its spread over the country. 
Taking vigorous root in many sections, it peri- 
odically sprouts up in the form of regional 
shows. One such important regional exhibi- 
tion was the third annual of the southeast 
Texas artists, which just closed at the Houston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


Believing, as did the Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion, that the responsibility of choosing a 
show should be placed on one man of sound 
taste, the Houston officials selected Oscar B. 
Jacobson of the University of Oklahoma to 
pick from among the 151 submitting artists 
the 82 whose works made up the annual. 

Viewing the 117 displays in the show, Ad- 
alene Wellborn Bruhl, curator of the Houston 
Museum wrote: “It would seem that the Texas 
artist is beginning to realize the importance 
of the material which is close at hand and 
about which he knows. He is beginning to 
place a true value on the local color that 
surrounds him.” Worthy of note, continued 
the Houston curator, was the fact that the 
“one sort of subject not found in this show is 
the treatment of the social problems of the 
masses. In this exhibition we seem completely 
removed from the unrest that conditions the 
world today.” 

Selected by Juror Jacobson for the honor- 
able mentions among the oils were Carden 
Bailey’s Mrs. Irwin W. Coleman, Kathleen 
Blackshear’s Portrait of Ruby Lee and Ed- 
mund Kinzinger’s Window on Spanish Bay. 
Watercolor honors went to Ruby Evelyn Du- 
gosh’s River Meets the Bay, and C. L. Pack- 
er’s Ruidosa Suberbs; and drawing honors 
to Frances Durst’s Garner, and Edward Schi- 
wetz’s Bull Wheels. 


EXHIBITION 


RENAISSANCE 
PORTRAITS 


Through December 6 


AT GALLERIES OF 


N. M. ACQUAVELLA 


38 EAST 57 STREET °* 


NEW YORK 
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Auction Calendar 





Dec. 2, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from properties of Mrs. Sterling Post- 
ley & others: English & French 18th century 
furniture & decorations; paintings; silver; Au- 
busson & Flemish tapestries; Oriental rugs. 
Now on exhibition. 

Dec. 6 & 7, Wednesday & Thursday evenings, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from the collection of 
Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan: large number of 
extremely important modern paintings and 
sculptures by such masters as Cézanne, Van 
Gogh, Toulouse-Lautrec, Redon, Gauguin, Rou- 
ault, Picasso, Derain, Modigliani, Degas, Mail- 
lol, Despiau, Chardin, Gilbert Stuart and others. 
On exhibition from Dec. 2. 

Dec. 7, Thursday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; property of Mrs. Lillie Weir Simms & 
other owners: English 18th cent. furniture; 
paintings & drawings: antique & decorative sil- 
ver. On exhibition from Dec. 2. 

Dec. 7, Thursday afternoon, Plaza Art Galleries; 
from various collections: canvases by masters 


of the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries. On ex- 
hibition from Dec. 4. 

Dec. 8 & 9, Friday & Saturday afternoons; from 
the estate of Harriet F. T. Thompson: a great 
number of items from one of America’s pre- 
mier glass collections; also porcelains and fur- 
niture. On exhibition from Dec. 4. 

Dec. 8, Friday afternoon & evening, Parke-Bernet 
Galleries; from various collectors: early Eng- 
lish literature; Currier & Ives prints; early 
printed books; important Western & other 
Americana. On exhibition from Dec. 2. 

Dec. 9, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from estate of the late Harry D. Hollo- 
way: Oriental rugs; porcelains; American & 
French bronzes; Japanese ivories; silver; deco- 
rative paintings. On exhibition from Dec. 2. 

Dec. 13, Wednesday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; collection of the late Louis F. Butler & 
others: books & other World War material; 
standard sets; general literature. On exhibition 
from Dec. 9. 

Dec. 14, 15 & 16, Thursday, Friday & Saturday 
afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from collec- 
tion of the late Mrs. Charles M. Newcombe & 
others: English and other furniture, decorative 
porcelains, faience & paintings; Flemish & Au- 
busson tapestries; Oriental rugs. On exhibition 
from Dec, 9 


Plaza Art Sales 


THE FIRST WEEK in December finds a large 
dispersal of canvases scheduled at the Plaza 
Art Galleries. Consigned for sale by various 
collectors, they include work of the 17th, 18th 
and 19th centuries by masters of the English, 
French, Italian, Spanish, American, Flemish 
and Dutch schools. 


Among the English sporting subjects are 
two considered of greater than usual interest: 
C. H. Rideout’s Hunting Scene and S. J. Boo- 
gard’s Interior of Stable With Horses. The 
list of artists whose names make up the of- 
ferings in this auction includes also Monnoyer, 
Piot, Dupre, Daubigny, Troyon, Bierstadt, 
Tamborini and Boldini. 

An item of special interest to glass collec- 
tors is news that on Dec. 8 and 9 the com- 
prehensive collection formed by Mrs. Harriet 
F. T. Thompson will be offered to bidders at 
the Plaza Galleries. Mrs. Thompson, one of 
the first collectors to use early American glass 
in modern table decoration, formed a nation- 
ally-known collection of hand-blown,. swung, 
and pressed glass vases, pitchers, candelabra, 
epergnes, bowls, goblets and plates of count- 
less patterns in cranberry, green, marble, blue, 
caramel, amber, amethyst and vaseline color- 
ings. Outstanding is the famous cut glass 
punch bowl that won first prize at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair in 1893; it was cut by 
Thomas Shotton, who devoted 1,000 hours to 
its decoration. 

There are also two pairs of Flint glass hur- 
ricane shades with etched designs, and many 
sperm oil lamps with clear and milk glass 
bases. Among the milk glass lots are plates, 
vases, and sugar bowls in unusual caramel, 
light green, blue, and black colorings. 

Concluding the sale are several examples 
of American furniture. 
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The Scalp: Freperic REMINGTON 
In the Holloway Sale. 


At Parke-Bernet 


THE FORTNIGHT at the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries opens the afternoon of Dec. 1 on an 
American note, with furniture, historical 
chintzes, paintings and prints coming to the 
podium from the collections of Mrs. Joseph 
H. Holmes and Mrs. Aléxander Moro. 

Furniture dominates the lots that come up 
Dec. 2, from the collections of Mrs. Sterling 
Postley and Mrs. Eleanor Victor Townsend. 
The accent, however, shifts, for this sale com- 
prises mostly pieces of French and English 
workmanship. Tables, chairs, secretaries and 
chests of drawers are included, most of them 
dating from the 18 century. 

The month’s biggest auction event opens 
on the 6th, when the museum-quality collec- 
tion of Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan will be 
dispersed in a two-day sale. Reported in the 
last issue of THe Art Dicest, the Sullivan 
collection reads like a “who’s who” of modern 
art, and brings to the market a large number 
of works that have figured in such milestone 
exhibitions as the Armory Show of 1913. 

On the afternoon of the 7th (the Sullivan 


sale concludes on the night of the 7th), the 
Galleries will offer a collection of English 
18th century furniture and decorations, the 
property of Mrs. Lillie Weir Simms and Vin- 
cent C. Oreste. 

Bibliophiles will be catered to on the after- 
noon and evening of the 8th, when a large 
selection of first editions, early printed books, 
color plate books and English literary items 
are scheduled for sale. An additional group 
brings to this dispersal several sets of Cur- 
rier & Ives prints. 

On. Dec. 9th the collection formed by the 
late Harry D. Holloway of Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia, will be sold. Besides Georgian silver, 
rugs, paintings and porcelains, this sale of- 
fers Chinese semi-precious mineral carvings, 
“Tomb” jades, ivories and a large number of 
French and American bronzes, including Rem- 
ington’s The Scalp, reproduced at the left. 

On the afternoon of the 13th another lit- 
erary sale is on the Parke-Bernet calendar. 
The fortnight closes with a three-day sale, 
opening on the afternoon of Dec. 14th, at 
which the English furniture, the decorative 
porcelains, faience and paintings, Flemish 
and Aubusson tapestries, and Oriental rugs 
collected by the late Mrs. Charles M. New- 
combe will be dispersed. 





Robert Mitchell a Suicide 


Robert M. Mitchell, long identified with 
New York art circles, ended his life, Nov. 
28, a suicide in a New York hotel room. 
Financial difficulties and grief over the death 
of his wife two years ago were given as the 
motives for Mitchell’s action. He was 59 
years old. 

Mitchell, who retired three years ago, was 
widely known as an art dealer. Becoming 
treasurer of the Anderson Galleries in 1910, 
he held that position until 1928, when the 
Anderson firm merged with the American 
Art Association. He then assumed the presi- 
dency of the combined concerns, serving in 
that capacity until 1933. Mitchell had no con- 
nection with the American-Anderson house, 
now in legal difficulties, since that time. 

Surviving are his mother, Mrs. Mary Mitch- 
ell, and a sister, Mrs. Charles S. Ingersoll, 
both of East Orange, N. J. 


Late Prices from the Auction Mart 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the title, 





the name of the sale, the buyer (if any 


announced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


Paintings 
Millet: The Spinner (P-A, Damrosch, et al) 


PI EID on ccceccccnsssensnssoeassseneess $5,300 
Millet: The Shepherdess (P-A, Damrosch, 

et al) Frank Schnitzer ........................... 3.700 
Remington, Frederic: Halt in the Desert 

(P-A, Damrosch, et al) Carroll Carstairs 

IY, var rae naticees ikdsaeaairelnencascuaexbincentecovenes 2,700 
Bouguereau: Noonday Rest (P-A, Dam- 

STG Aa TEP ‘cnispeteietesuipiniacsenakevinmpesiassnoeuies 975 
Robie, Jean Baptiste: Still Life—Flowers 

(P-A, Damrosch, et al) H. Galka ........ 875 
Murphy, J. Francis: Autumn Landscape 

(P-A, Damrosch, et al) Grand Central 

I lias Soc tae socks cha diyacivicnxcoterededges sine 540 
Thaulow, Frits: Moonlight River (P-A 

ME A acoso vecesnsince’>soseseccssantnans 725 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas: Mrs. Falconer Atlee 

ol we i 4,000 


Raeburn, Sir Henry: Lady Isabella Sinclair 
ROS MII BED cs icnvncenenccenensevsecocarsass 1,650 


Gainsborough: Landscape and Cattle with 
Figures (P-B, Munds, et al) .................. 1,500 

Raeburn: Sir James Campbell, Knight of 
Inverneil (P-B, Munds, et al) ................ 1,100 


Henner: Nymphe au Bord du Ruisseau (P- 





i I os on ncicisucgnsessasecsarie 1,025 
Corot: Le Lac de Nemi (P-B, Munds, al) 1,000 
Furniture, Tapestries, etc. 

K’ang-hsi; famille verte vase (P-B, Whit- 

SUMING. caganeareteinssccserncorsecchsavessodsececeocsyescccsese 460 
K’ang-hsi; famille verte baluster-form vase 

(P-B, Whitridge) C. T. Loo ................00+ 473 


K’ang-hsi; 2 clair de lune water coupes 








(P-B, Whitridge) Ralph M. Chait ........ 1,800 
K’ang-hsi; peachbloom amphora_ (P-B, 

Whitridge) Parish Watson ...................:+ 800 
K'ang-hsi; peachbloom chrysanthemum 

bottle (P-B, Whitridge) Parish Watson 800 
Wan Li; tall porcelain 2-handled vase (P- 

B, Whitridge) Baltimore Museum ........ 2.400 
Ming; 5-piece temple garniture (P-B, Whit- 

PUNE sducaseqnannakein Uaencenastsecisiacesiincrendscmeeunnet 875 
Crown derby porcelain dinner service (P- 

B, Wiggim & Dame, 6b ah) 2iccc.iccccsesccccses. 810 
Tabriz audience carpet (P-B. Wiggin & 

= 00 GEED | dccecsenscsnant oxi dadinteananigaesiekatnineds 1,200 
Kirman palace carpet (P-B, Wiggin -& 

Dana, et al) Clapp & Graham Co. .... 1,200 
Kirman palace carpet (P-B, Wiggin & 

Dana, et al) Harry Aprahamian 
T’ang; marble statue of Kuah Yin 

B, Hearst) B. Kevorkian eae 
Lamerie & Hennell: 6 Georgian si 

CPB, Heart) — ccccrccccccccoscovcecscsccosccenseseeee 630 
Charles II;_ decorated black lacquer cabinet 

EE. PIII deincccciinennevinannsaennenttccieedantattin 775 
Régence; 5-fold screen in 17th cent. tap- 

estry (P-B, Hearst) Albert R. Louis .... 575 
Townsend: George III silver potato ring 

CP. Tioeret) Ws FP. CO cecccecesccesess 500 
Walker, S.: George III silver potato ring 

(P-B, Hearst) W. F. Cooper .................. 500 
Suit of Maximilian armor, German, circa 

1515 (P-B, Hearst) French & Company 1,200 
Suit of Pisar armor, Italian 16th cent. 

(P-B, Hearst} French & Company ........ 1,300 
17th cent. bronze cannon (P-B, Hearst) 875 
17th cent. bronze cannon (P-B, Hearst) 875 
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Chair Bodgers: Crare LEIGHTON 


Chicago Host to Seventh Print International 


DeEsPITE THE WAR IN Europe, the Seventh 
International Exhibition of Lithography and 
Wood Engraving at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, on view until the middle of January, 
contains entries from 23 nations (some of 
them already defunct), bringing the total this 
year to 235 prints. However, the ordinarily ex- 
citing French and Polish sections are scantily 
represented. 

The first prize of $75, the Mrs. Frank G. 
Logan Art Institute prize, this season goes 
to a young Brooklyn surrealist, Federico Cas- 
tellon, whose winning lithograph, Rendezvous 
in a Landscape, was first reproduced in the 
May 15, 1939, issue of THe Art Dicest, when 
it was on view at Weyhe Gallery. (At that 
time four members of the Dicest staff—Paul 
Bird, Frank Caspers, Esther Jethro, George 
Sciacca—bought impressions.) 

Hauntingly romantic in subject, the print is 
done in a new technical manner. Castellon em- 
ploys several stones in the manner of the old 
chiaroscuro wood engravers, using first a key 
block and then other blocks to heighten the 
highlights. 

The second prize of $50 went to that song- 
stress of lumbering, Clare Leighton, an Eng- 
lishwoman (and recent visitor to America) 
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whose wood engravings, done with the British 
pride for craftsmanship, are world famous. 
Her prize print portrays two Chair Bodgers. 
One of the most tender of the wood en- 
gravings in the show is by the Polish artist, 
Janina Konarska, whose decorative chiaroscuro 


print Sheepfold is reminiscent of the Stable 
at Bethlehem. 

One of the most dramatic prints is by a 
Swiss, Aldo Patocchio, whose wood engrav- 
ing Danae, done in a baroque manner of strong 
diagonals, is delicately balanced in movement. 
Another print with drama is Tone Kralj’s 
Agony in the Garden, in which the prostrate 
form of the Saviour stretches obliquely across 
a black hemispherical picture of trees, hills 
and the sleeping apostles. The artist is from 
Jugoslavia. 

Valerio Fraschetti and Linda Puccini con- 
tribute outstanding works representing Italy; 
Josef Scharl and Hans Pape raise the stand- 
ard in the German section, and, beside Clare 
Leighton, Agnes Miller Parker and Nora Un- 
win contribute to a technically-strong English 
section. One of the few social protest prints 
in the show comes from Russia, a woodcut 
by I. Friedlander. Called Perpetual Motion, 
the dark monumental conception of forms 
(reminiscent of the song “The Volga Boat- 
men”) is one of the high technical achieve- 
ments. 

America ranks exceptionally high in qual- 
ity, bolstered by prints from the sure, steady 
hands of Thomas Nason, Asa Cheffetz, Fritz 
Eichenberg, Charles Surendorf, and many oth- 
ers, and including colored prints by John S. 
De Martelley, Lawrence Beall Smith, Minetta 
Good, and Emil Ganso. 





Reverie With Clare Leighton 


The Macmillan Company published early 
this month another book written and illus- 
trated by Clare Leighton, noted English au- 
thor-artist. Miss Leighton’s new work, called 
Sometimes—Never, describes a year of ideal, 
imagined life, unshackled from the hard re- 
alities of 1939. The scenes shift and shuffle 
in great profusion; a peaceful village in Eng- 
land is displayed by a steel mill in Pitts- 
burgh; a 7th century tilting festival, by a 
grape harvest in Provence. The final shift is 
back to the present-day world, which seems 
more livable after a year of reverie. 

Reflecting the spirit of the text are a 
series of sensitively executed lithographic 
drawings, a medium which the author deemed 
more in keeping with the book than the wood 
engravings that she has used for her previous 
volumes and to illustrate such famous books 
as Wuthering Heights and Bridge of San 
Luis Rey. 


Rendezvous in a Landscape: Feverico CAsteELLon. Winner of Logan $75 Prize 
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Seated Fisherman: NicHoLtaas EEKMAN 


Life in the Lowlands 


NicHoLtaas ErkmAN, Dutch painter and 
etcher whose works have been seen in several 
Carnegie Internationals, is making his Amer- 
ican debut at the Grant Studios, New York, 
with an exhibition of wood engravings. His 
show, opening on Dec. 4, provides a dramatic 
insight into the lives of the humble-born fish- 
ermen and peasants of Holland, the exhibits 
having about them a rugged strength that is 
in complete harmony of the characters and 
personalities of the subjects. 

Though a painter of the people, Eekman 
is by no means a folk artist. He cuts his wood 
blocks with a practiced, sure touch, weaving 
dark and light areas into a skillful over-all 
pattern. Dominating many of these designs is 
a single figure—The Seated Fisherman, for in- 
stance, in which the subject’s occupation and 
locale is established by semi-abstract elements 
which frame him. In Traveling Merchants, 
Eekman has rendered with ponderous gravity 
the hard life of those impecunious peddlers 
who trundle along European byways stooped 
under huge loads. In a lighter vein is Rest 
in the Fields, showing several couples taking 
time out from their harvest labors. 

Next to the Eekman engravings is a gallery 
containing monotypes by Katherine Day, Ca- 
nadian artist who studied under Eekman in 
Paris. Miss Day’s monotypes deal largely with 
fantasy and fairy tales, rendered with skill 
and sincere feeling. 





Opened Before Christmas 

That humble but joyous article, Christmas 
wrapping paper, comes into its own this 
month at the Brooklyn Museum where the 
print department staff has arranged a show 
until Jan. 1 of printed Christmas wrapping 
papers. Also in the show are some wrapped 
(but empty?) Christmas packages, and mod- 
ern Christmas cards contrasted with old il- 
luminated manuscripts and prints of Christ- 
mas subjects. The museum’s print department 
has always shown that it considers its field 
a broad one, embracing many more kinds of 
printing than fine etchings. 


Ist December, 1939 
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George Burr Dies 


Greorce E. Burr, famous etcher of Amer- 
ica’s Southwest, died last fortnight in Phoenix, 
Ariz., at the age of 82. Internationally recog- 
nized as a sincere and skilled artist, whose 
plates are in all the nation’s important col- 
lections, Burr died of a heart ailment after 
only ten days of illness. 

Born in Ohio, Burr was trained in the Art 
Institute of Chicago and later spent five years 
working in France and Italy. For the past 
15 years he made the stark, arid lands of 
the Southwest his home, rendering their deso- 
late beauty and majestic austerity in plates 
simply but effectively designed. 

Writing of Burr’s sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of the Southwest, Melville Upton of the 
New York Sun said: “In that arid land, with 
scant vegetation to veil its nakedness, the 
artist is brought face to face, as hardly any- 
where else, with the handiwork of the ele- 
mental forces that shaped the planet. To in- 
terpret this awe-inspiring and fantastic land 
in terms of poetry is the artist’s problem, and 
it is not too much to say that Mr. Burr solved 
it in many a plate. 

“Of course, besides the weirdly sculptured 
rock forms and the strange vegetation, he had 
the changing sky and cloud forms, which are 
much the same the world over, to link his 
creations with common human experience. And 
he made the most of them, as numerous plates 
filled with the pageantry of the heavens, or 
the mystery and solemnity of the desert re- 
main to attest.” 

In 1935 an anonymous donor presented a 


collection of 274 of Burr’s prints to the New 
York Public Library. 





Selects Cadmus Print 


An etching by Paul Cadmus, Two Boys on 
a Beach No. 2, one of only 11 prints done 
by the well known young American painter, 
has been chosen by the Albany Print Club 
as its presentation print for 1938-39. The edi- 
tion is limited to the club’s membership, 157. 

Cadmus’ etching is inspired by a painting 
of the same subject made in 1937. Relaxed 
langorously on a beach just before or after 
a lazy dip are two boys, one nude, sitting 
on a log with his back turned, the other half 
dressed and reclining on the beach. “Cadmus’ 
meticulous craftsmanship,” reads the club’s 
prospectus, “is definitely in the tradition of 
the great etchers, reminiscent especially of 
Diirer and the ‘Little Dutch Masters.’ The 
conception is modern and_ unmistakably 
American.” 





Wengenroth at Smithsonian 

The Smithsonian Institution has brought to 
the nation’s capitol thirty of the crisply han- 
dled, velvety lithographs of Stow Wengen- 
roth for a one-month exhibition in the Nat- 
ural History Building. The Wengenroth show, 
which continues through New Year’s Day, un- 
folds a career that has been marked by a 
rapid rise to prominence. 

Not a few prizewinning prints are in the 
show. One of them, Picnic, reproduced in the 
April 1, 1939, Art Dicest when it won the 
Collins prize at the Philadelphia Print Club, 
pictures a group of figures; but, as in most 
of the Wengenroth exhibits, the figures are 
subordinated to their landscape setting. 












Figure Construction 
sil e 


Alon Bement 


REVISED 
EDITION 


For art classes, art teachers, artists, costumers, 
designers, etc. Especially effective for classes 
where it is impracticable to draw from the liv- 
ing model. 1939 revision of one of the most 
popular books on drawing the human figure. 
Contains rare and hitherto unpublished drew- 
ings by the old masters; and new and beautiful 
photographs of the figure in action. List Price, 
$2.40 (Regular discount to teachers.) 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY, 279 Madison Ave., 
Desk HMB, New York City. 


Gentlemen: Please send me ...... copies of FIGURE CON- 
STRUCTION, Revised Edition, for which I enclose $ 


The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Box on the Market To-day 


Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 
waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Three sizes. Each box 
holds 50 prints. 


Small Size. 14x19 in. $2.50 each. 
Large Size. 16x22 in. $2.50 each. 
Extra Large Size. 18x22 in. $3.00 each. 


Postpaid in United States. 


Alden Galleries : 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 


THE PRINT CORNER 


ealls attention to 


THE CONSTITUTION SERIES 
JACK BOWLING 


(Lieut. J. F. Bowttnc, U.S.N.) 
Lieut. Bowling has studied the Const1TUTION 
at close range, and reveals both the expert’s 
grasp of subject matter and the artist’s gift 
for translating it into swift, arresting pat- 
terns in black and white. Of interest to 
lovers both of prints and of Americana. 

Address inquiries to 
Mrs. Cuartes Wuirmore, Director 
Tue Print Corner, HincuamMC: ~» cer, Mass. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 









Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 





THE PRINT DEALERS of America should 
find their clients’ favorite art magazine and 
then support it. 
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Christmas 


Readers will find no better 
way to remember art-minded 
relatives and friends than 
with gift subscriptions to 


THE ART DIGEST 


Elsewhere in this issue you 
will find a gift subscription 
blank giving special rates: or 
you may use the coupon be- 
low. An appropriate Christ- 
mas card will be sent with 
your gift. 

—Peyton Boswell, Editor 


THE ART DIGEST, 
116 East 59TH STREET, 
New York Clty 
Please enter Gift Subscription for 
which I enclose 
(0 $3 for one year 
[] $5 for two years 
to be sent to: 


Sen eee e eee e a eens eee een eeeeeeneneeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Name 


Address 


AN ART DIGEST 
MONOGRAPH 
$1 per copy 


This is the first in a series of publica- 
tions devoted to contemporary American 
artists—a serious evaluation of the 
work of 


FREDERIC TAUBES 


Profusely illustrated, the book includes 
Biographical Notes and Excerpts of Re- 
cent Reviews of Taubes Exhibitions and 
the following articles: 


Introduction................... ALAN D. GRUSKIN 
F. Taubes, Artist. PEYTON BOSWELL, JR. 
Evaluation......... ..PAUL GARDNER 
Evaluation. ALFRED NEUMEYER 
xe SIBILLA SKIDELSKY 


SS SSS SS SS SS SF See eS eee eee eee 
THE ART DIGEST, 

116 East 59th Street, 

New York City 

Please enter my order for one copy of an 
ART DIGEST MONOGRAPH of Frederic 
Taubes, for which I enclose $1.00. 
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American Art Today 


A COLLECTION of 259 black and white re- 
productions and 10 full color plates of Ameri- 
can paintings of the past ten years, accom- 
panied by a brief but outspoken essay by 
Forbes Watson, is the latest picture book on 
contemporary American art. The volume, 
American Art Today, produced by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, is distributed by Ox- 
ford University Press. The price, $4.50. 


Selection of reproductions is excellent. 
There is no attempt to prove anything by 
them; all sides and schools, all types of con- 
temporary art are represented, and one section 
gives a brief pictorial glimpse into recent mu- 
ral painting in America. Obviously the pic- 
tures were chosen only to give a panoramic 
view of the great new breadth of American 
painting today—a faithful reflection of the 
best the nation can, at this time, boast. 


Forbes Watson’s introductory essay is one 
of the best pieces this lively observer and 
critic of American art has yet written. Few 
have been closer to the happenings in Ameri- 
can art during the past ten years than Watson, 
and few can be more telling with words in 
describing what has happened. Staying within 
15 brief pages, the critic introduces the pic- 
torial section of the book with three logical 
points: he shows that something cataclysmic 
has happened to the old order in art in 
America; next he describes the government’s 
entry into art which resulted in a shift of the 
broad basis of American art; and, finally, he 
voices several timely warnings concerning the 
new order. 

In describing the old order, Watson pulls 
no punches. He is rough with “the Paris pic- 
ture exchange,” and with the old line art 
dealer set-up. The late Lord Duveen, he re- 
ports, once told a visiting expert, “I do not 
allow Tintoretto in America.” 

Just as the workings of the old dealer sys- 
tem tended to stifle easel painting, so, Watson 
points out, the activities of the old school 
architects was smothering any creative mural 
painting in America. He scores the American 
Academy in Rome as an artificiality of these 
architects, a provincial manifestation based 
upon the false idea that artists can become 
vital only if they live close to the past. He 
accuses the American architect, especially the 
older American architect, of insisting upon 
“adaptive” rather than creative mural art. 

The government projects and other forces 
working with American art have changed much 
of this, especially the more flagrantly dicta- 
torial operation of the old order. Then, for 
the new, Watson mentions the potential dan- 
gers that threaten American art. One is false 
publicity, another is jingoism. The enemy of 
both, he points out, is fearless criticism and 
he shows the crying need now for a distinc- 
tion between artists who “look” and those 
who “see,” regardless of subject matter. 

In conclusion, Watson sums in a sentence 
the meaning of the new era at hand. “What 
makes the great significance of the new order 
is,” he believes, “the realization that we are 
moving away from a period which produced 
individuals of unquestionable capacity into a 
period when we are laying the foundations 
of a great body of art.” 

As one browses through the several hun- 
dred paintings that follow in reproduction, 
the real force of these words becomes dra- 
matic. —Paut Biro. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THe Surviving Works OF SHARAKU, by 
Harold G. Henderson and Louis V. Ledoux. 
New York: E. Weyhe; 340 pp.; 147 plates; 
$3. 

An exhaustive study of a Japanese print- 
maker which serves as catalogue to the ex- 
hibition of his work now at the Boston Mu- 
seum. 

e 


Hans Memuinc: THE SHRINE OF St. UrR- 
suLA. Brussels: Marion Press; 10 color plates 
accompanied by authoritative text; (distrib- 
uted by Art Publications, N. Y. C.); $2.50. 

A monograph in color plates on Hans Mem- 
ling’s most famous painting which is pre- 
served in St. John’s Hospital, Bruges. 

fe 


Picasso: Forty YeArs or His Art, edited 
by Alfred H. Barr, Jr. New York: Museum of 
Modern Art; 208 pp.; 217 plates; $2.50. 

Besides Director Barr’s running commen- 
tary, this thorough volume contains two state- 
ments by Picasso and data on everything from 
the artist’s addresses to a catalog of the lit- 
erature devoted to him. A “must” for modern 
art lovers. 

+ 


ConTEMPORARY ParinTING IN Europe, with 
introduction by Anthony Bertram. New York: 
Studio Publications; text, 23 pp.; 142 illus- 
trations; $4.50; $3.50 in paper covers. 

A study into the nature and reasons for 
the present diversity in painting—from real- 
ism to surrealism—using as source material 
canvases by painters prominent in the schools 
of Great Britain, France, Spain, Germany, 
Poland, Italy, Holland, Scandinavia, Hungary, 
and the Soviet Russia. 

e 

THe Way or Western Art, 1776-1914, by 
Edgar Preston Richardson. Cambridge: Har- 
vard Univ. Press; 204 pp.; 174 illustrations; 
$4. 
Treating the arts as an expression of civ- 
ilization, the author demonstrates the intellec- 
tual and spiritual interchanges among West- 
ern nations and studies their art as a unit. 
Along with the art of France, England, Ger- 
many, and Austria, the art of the U. S. has 
been woven into the fabric of Richardson’s 
premise. 

& 

Art oF THE Far East, with introduction 
by René Grousset. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press; 15 color plates; $2.75. 

Landscapes, flowers and animals by old 
Japanese and Chinese masters in splendid col- 
or reproduction. Another of the “Iris Books” 
series. 

ca 


ANTIQUE CoLLECTOR’s GuIDE AND REFERENCE 
Hanpsook, edited by George W. Harper. New 
York: George W. Harper; 78 pp.; profusely 
illustrated; $1. 

Contains a short history of American furni- 
ture and home decoration by Joseph Downs, 
the American Wing curator at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, a bibliography for antiques, an 
essay on collecting, and a glossary of antiques. 


Mopern Pusticity, 1939-40, edited by F. A. 
Mercer and W. Gaunt. New York: Studio 
Publications; 144 pages, mostly reproductions; 
paper cover, $3.50, cloth, $4.50. 

Illustrations, many in color, of the year’s 
best advertising art, based on choices by Eng- 
lish and American art directors and demon- 
strating the increasingly high standard of this 
widely circulated art. 
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St. Paul Advances 


CoLuMNS OF TYPE and full page feature 
articles in the St. Paul Pioneer Press pro- 
claimed the official opening of the St. Paul 
Gallery and School of Art’s imposing new 
building, a remodeled mansion donated to the 
enterprising organization by Mr. and Mrs. 
Roger B. Shepard, prominent in Twin City art 
and social circles. The new building, impos- 
ingly situated on the city’s mansion-lined Sum- 
mit Avenue, contains spacious, sky-lighted 
rooms where teachers Cameron Booth, Wil- 
liam Ryan and their assistants give instruc- 
tion in all branches of fine and commercial 
art. 

Besides the library and office, which is un- 
der the capable management of Jean Peck, 
there are spacious exhibition galleries in 
which will be featured a series of important 
loan shows. Through this phase of the insti- 
tution’s activities, the school becomes a real 
center of art in name and fact. That it has 
already caught the attention and fired the in- 
terests of St. Paul art lovers is evident from 
the brilliant opening, which was, socially, an 
echo of similar openings at New York’s Mod- 
ern Museum. 

The opening exhibition is an extensive one. 
In it are, wrote James Gray, prominent novel- 
ist and critic for the Dispatch, “the sweet 
serenities of Corot removed by only a few 
feet from the explosive violence of Rouault. 
You may get in your eye at the same time the 
cosmetic perfection of the portraits of Thomas 
Sully and the cool modern style of Walt Kuhn. 
In sculpture there is an equally wide range 
of interest, all the way from Manship to 
Milles. There are great names in plenty. most- 
ly of the English school. Reynolds, Raeburn, 
Romney, Gainsborough, Lely, Constable, Sir 
William Beechey are all present, along with 
Hogarth in entirely respectable mood. But 
these are not the greatest names of all, for 
there is a Van Dyke, too, and a Rembrandt.” 

Among the contemporary works are two 
that Gray singled out for particular praise: 
Lauren Ford’s St. Francis II and José de 
Creeft’s Madonna. 





Laurent Goes to Corcoran 


Robert Laurent, nationally-known New York 
sculptor, has joined the faculty of the Cor- 
coran School of Art in Washington. The ap- 
pointment will broaden the scope of Laurent’s 
teaching activities, entailing a weekly trip to 
the nation’s capital from New York, where 
he will continue his classes in the Art Stu- 
dents League. 

Regarded as one of America’s finest stone 


ST. PETERSBURG 
WINTER School of ART 


@ January to April “inclusive” ¢ 
S. Peter Wagner, Instructor 


Studio 611 — Jackson St. North 
ST. PETERSBURG FLORIDA 
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and wood carvers, Laurent was born in Con- 
carneau, Brittany, in 1890, and studied in 
Rome and at the British Academy. World War 
I broke a gap into his artistic career, filling it 
with an interval of service with U. S. naval 
aviation units. Laurent, on resuming his career 
found his work to be in demand by museums, 
many of which, including the Brooklyn, the 
Whitney and the Newark museums, purchased 
his sculpture for their permanent collections. 

For several years Laurent has spent his 
summers in Maine, where he teaches at the 
Ogunquit School of Painting and Sculpture. 





Architects for Pratt 


The architectural faculty at Brooklyn’s Pratt 
Institute has been enlarged to include two 
part-time design critics, Perry Coke Smith 
and Richard Marsh Bennett. 

Smith, a partner in the firm of Voorhees, 
Walker, Foley & Smith, is a graduate of the 
Columbia School of Architecture and a former 
(1923-24) McKim Travelling Fellow. Besides 
his work as a practicing architect, he has 
served as design critic in the extension divi- 
sion at Columbia University and at Princeton. 

Bennett earned a master’s degree in the 
Harvard Graduate School of Architecture and 
from 1931 to 1933 held the Julia Amory Ap- 
pleton Travelling Scholarship. He is associ- 
ated with Caleb Hornbostel, and is now super- 
vising the new alumnae building at Wheaton. 





Laufman in Carolina 


Sidney Laufman has journeyed far south 
of his summer haunt in Vermont to continue 
his teaching. The winter, beginning next 
month, will find the prominent landscape 
painter conducting his popular classes in Beau- 
fort, South Carolina. 

Beaufort, the painter informs the Dicest, 
“is delightfully situated on the coast halfway 
between Charleston and Savannah in the sea 
island region. Its climate is even milder than 
that of Charleston, and one can paint outdoors 
comfortably all winter. The town with its 
charming old Colonial section, its beautiful 
foliage and trees, its picturesque Negro cabins, 
and the waterfront, offers a great variety of 
material for the landscape painter.” Laufman’s 
headquarters are in the Sea Island Hotel, 
where prospective students may write him for 
full particulars. 





League Scholarships 


Henry E. Schnakenberg, George Grosz, Her- 
mon More, Algot Stenbery, Carl Buck and 
William Taylor last fortnight juried work 
submitted by young artists in a competition 
held at the Art Students League in New 
York. As a result of their decisions, four 
contestants were granted scholarships. 

Karl Bissinger and Ray Rice were awarded 
the Daniel Schnakenberg Memorial scholar- 
ships; Albert Pels, the Kenneth Hayes Miller 
scholarship; and Eugene Karlin, the Kimon 
Nicolaides Memorial scholarship. 
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MORNING CLASSES 


Days Each Week 
Still Life: Three Mornings 
Life: Two Mornings 
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Write for Catalogue | 
637 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. ELdorado 5-6345 




















Witte Museum School of Art 
San Antonio, Texas 


CLASSES IN FIGURE, PORTRAIT AND 
STILL LIFE PAINTING 


November 1, 1939 to April 1, 1940 
under the direction of 


HENRY LEE McFEE 


For information address 
ELEANOR ONDERDONK, Witte Museum, San Antonio, Texas 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 
SCULPTURE PAINTING DRAWING 


FUNDAMENTAL & CREATIVE STUDIES 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


624MadisonAve.,N.Y.C. Tel. ELdorade 5-8008 |i 
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California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


Regular Session August to May 
Fine and applied arts; teacher training; 
interior decoration. Catalogue on request. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 
San Francisco 








SOSH OOOe 


WAYMAN ADAMS 
Annual Class in Portrait Painting and 
Lithography With George Miller Printer 


June through September 








Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 


School of Design for Women 
95th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts. Advertising, stage 
craft, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
i N Ss T } T U T & Teacher training: B.F.A. degree. 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 


dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
OF N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 

Illustrated Catalog A. on Request 


ABBOTT commenciat art 
Winter Session September 15 to June 15 


Register now 
1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 














ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. (Winters) 


The A. K. Cross School changes failure 
to fame for artists; 


saves years for 
students; gives art appreciation quickly 
through the vision of the best painters. 
The Home Course gives more than per- 
sonal instruction by old methods. 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME. (14thSummer) 








WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN PAINTING AND DRAWING 
STILL LIFE-FIGURE-PORTRAIT-LANDSCAPE 
Write for information 


8th ST. ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


39 East 8th Street ¢ New York City 
GRamercy 5-7159 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


A practical college offering a fully rounded curriculum 
for professional artists, designers, craftsmen and art 
teachers. A state accredited, non-profit institution. Fac- 
ulty of specialists. Tuition moderate. Beautiful campus 
at College and Broadway, Oakland. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet D 








Day, evening, week-end classes 


AMERICAN by EAGLE, EDIE, ELLIS, 

GROTH, HEBALD, LONER- 
ART iS TS GAN, MORLEY, REFREGIER, 

MOSES SOYER, STENBERY, 

STERN, TSCHACBASOV, WIL- 
§ C H 0 0 [ SON in drawing, painting, 
131 W. 14th St sculpture, mural, graphics, so- 
New York City cial satire, art theory, pho- 
WAtkins9-5397 tography. 


The school department of THe Art DicEst 
is regarded by thousands as a DIRECTORY 
OF THE LEADING ART SCHOOLS OF 
AMERICA. 
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Tiffany Guests 


THIRTY young artists who were guests last 
summer of the Louis Comfort Tiffany Founda- 
tion at Oyster Bay, Long Island, last fort- 
night brought their works to the Academy 
Room of New York’s Fine Arts Building for 
a two-weeks exhibition. More than 100 oils, 
watercolors, lithographs, and examples of sil- 
ver work and wood carving comprised the 
show and were, according to Howard Devree 
of the Times, on a “fairly high level of com- 
petence.” 

A jury composed of Albert Sterner, Ken- 
neth Hayes Miller and F. Luis Mora exam- 
ined the exhibits. Awarded a joint first prize 
were two oils, Sperry Andrews’ Cafe and Leon 
Wall’s Wyoming Valley, because, as the jury 
explained, “of the excellence and diversity” 
of the two canvases. The watercolor award 
went to Joseph Barber for an interior, and 
the print award to Kenneth Ervin for his res- 
taurant scene, Waitress. Cathal O’Toole, in- 
eligible for a prize, was, nevertheless, awarded 
an honorable mention for his still life, Ar- 
rangement. 





From Pennsylvania Hills 


Last summer a new seasonal art school 
came into being in the green hills of Penn- 
sylvania’s Somerset County. A combination 
of vacation atmosphere, informality and seri- 
ous work brought such success that at the 
close of summer an exhibition of students’ 
canvases was organized. The exhibition, after 
winning local acclaim, made a tour of county 
fairs. Last month it ended up with a big- 
city show in the Gillespie Galleries in Pitts- 
burgh. 

The show, wrote Dorothy Kantner in the 
Sun-Telegraph, “is alive, vital and carries a 
strong whiff of the fresh mountain air whence 
most of it came. While backbone is naturally 
added by the work of faculty members, Esther 
Topp, Samuel Rosenberg, Armando Del Cim- 
muto, Robert Schmertz, and able assistants 
Clarence McWilliams and Richard H. Wilt, 
there’s a lot of significant painting on the 
part of students, too.” Students selected for 
mention by Miss Kantner were: Grhce and 
Howard Permar, Rachael McClelland Sutton, 
Nancy Walter Canetta, Mildred Schmertz, 
William Shockey, Elizabeth Z. Matthews, J. 
Whitley Cavitt, Milan Kochara, Dorothy Metz- 
gar, Lois E. Green and Mary Cleeves. 





Catholic Art Meeting 

With increasing frequency THE Art DicEst 
is asked to publish notices of symposiums 
on ecclesiastic art held by Catholic art as- 
sociations, which denotes that _a vigorous 
campaign to improve church art is underway. 
During the first two days of December the 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Balti- 
more, will be host to such a gathering to dis- 
cuss Christian Social Art, under the auspices 
of the Eastern Region of the Catholic Art 
Association. 

Taking in all branches of church art, in- 
cluding music, architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture and crafts, the symposium will be ad- 
dressed by Ade de Bethune, artist; Ralph 
Adams Cram, church architect; Reverend 
Charles A. Hart, of the Catholic University of 
America; Lee Bowen, Mrs. Charles Hohman, 
Lynn Poole, Leon Loyal Winslow, Rev. Paul 
Furfey and Graham Carey. Sister Mary Alba, 
Superior of Notre Dame, Sister Mary Frances, 
president of the college, and Sister Mary 
Noreen of the faculty will also address the 
meeting. Demonstrations will be given. 











FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F OUS GRADUATES 


STYLING « COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 
DESIGN « FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
for TRADE, SCREEN and FASHION HLLUSTRATION 
STAGE-TEXTHE DESIGN ° FASHION REPORTING 
Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’s Recugnized 
lastructor oan Art. Fashioa sands supres =¢ the schoot 
chosen most successful Fashion 
=. for their AB. 4 e ¢ © Book 1) en Requess 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. © Circle 7-1514-$ 


AANA TAC A ETE ORRIN 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


William M. Odom, Pres. (Parsons) 
Mid-Year Classes begin January 22. Specialized 4 
in Advertising Design; Interior Architecture and 

ration; Costume Design and Illustration; Teacher treie. 
ing. Catalogue and full details on request. New Address: 
BOX A, 136 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


EGRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


DRAWING @ PAINTING © SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION » FASHION «© DESIGN 
ADV'T ART o INTERIOR DECORATION 
CARTOONING o@ COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
Special courses in , Advertising, Fashion 
and Interior Decoration. Individual instruction. 
Day, eve, children’s classes. Begin Classes Now. 


7021 Grand Central Terminal, NW. Y. C. MU. 9-5463 


a SCOTT CARBEE 


SCHOOL OF ART 
C. 20th YEAR = SEPTEMBER 18 


Limited Enrollment 
Faculty for 1939-40: Bernard M. Keyes, A.N.A., Fine Arts; 
Geo. E. Lambert, Jr., Commercial; Harriet E. Lemaire, De- 
sign, Color; Wm. F. Stecher, Illustration; Sami. W. Frazer, 
Air-Brush; Seott C. Carbee, Director & Senior Instructor. 
Catalog A-D KENmore 25}§7 
126 Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 























CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Figure & landscape painting 
in all mediums. 
Instruction by Armin Hansen, A.N.A., 


and other 
nationally known artists who make their home on 
the Monterey Peninsula. 


P. O. Box A. L, Kit Whitman, 
Carmel, California Director 


CORCORAN SCHOOL of ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

— ENROLL NOW FOR WINTER SESSION — 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00. 
Day and Evening Classes. 


For Prospectus and Further Information 
Address Miss Agnes Mayo, Secretary 


COURSES BY MAIL -. - - 


In modern, creative painting, modeling, 
drawing and critical appreciation for~ ama- 
teurs and professionals. Personal weekly 
criticisms in N. Y. City. Bulletins on request. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


DESIGN WORKSHOP « South Nyack, N. Y. 





Here is the opportunity for students who 
were planning to study art in PARIS: 


The celebrated School of Fine Arts 


“OZENFANT” 


is transferred from Paris & London to New York. The 
prominent French painter, professor and theorist-author of 
“Foundations of Modern Art’’—will teach and paint in 
daily contact with his students. 208 E. 20th, New York 
(near Gramercy Pk.) Tel.: GRamercy 7-9723. 


THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 


== FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART == 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 


Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


== COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 


Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago. IIl. 


HAVE YOU ORDERED your copy of 
MODERN AMERICAN PAINTING by Pey- 
ton Boswell? Price $5. Tue Art, Dicest. 


The Art Digest 
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INTERIOR DECORATION 


seaaianee seen Courses 


DAY CLASSES ST. FEB. mf Send o 6th dend 
16K, EVENING CLASSES START FEB. 6th. Se: 
for Catalog 16-E. HOME STUDY STARTS A 
ONCE. Send for Catalog 16-C. 


N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
515 — Avense ° a York _ 


SIDNEY LAUFMAN 


LANDSCAPE CLASS 
South Carolina 
December to May 


For particulars write to 


Sea Island Hotel Beaufort, S. C. 
COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


Founded 1879 
Four year course in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
eS POTTERY, COMMERCIAL DESIGN, 





INTERIOR DECORATION, 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
illustrated Catalog on Request 


PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director @ 
COLUMBUS OHIO 


ROBERT 


PHILIPP 


will conduct Sunday classes 
from 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. 


200 West 57 Street ¢ Circle 7-2581 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 
WINTER ART SCHOOL 
September 25, 1939 to May 25, 1940 
INSTRUCTORS: Boardman Robinson, Otis Dozier, Lawrence 


Drawing, Pairting, tlustration, 
Mural Painting and esign, Lithography 
General Director, Coloraduv Springs, Colorado 


MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


Endowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St.. Minneapolis 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintTiINnG, INTERIOR DeEc- 
ORATION, DeEsiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
AND CoMMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scutoot Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Hazortp L. Butter, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


RINGLING “nr 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. ut- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories, Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, LOREIDA 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Costume 
Design and ali Crafts. History of Art. 
Anatomy and Composition. Advertising Art, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
Students may live on University campus 
and enjoy many university activities. 

Second Semester opens February 6, 1940 

For information, address: 
Kenneth E. Hudson, Director, Room 20 




















School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 





Ist December, 1939 









Public Fallibility 


[Continued from page 5] 
astic public had switched from praise to scorn 
at a time when Rembrandt most richly de- 
served unstinted applause. 

Another historic switch in public appraisal 
pulled from the mists of oblivion the name of 
Jan Vermeer of Delft, who never enjoyed any- 
thing more than mild recognition during his 
life. 

Millet, represented in Toledo by the Chi- 
cago Art Institute’s Sheep Shearing, is an- 
other classic example substantiating the show’s 
theme. Often hungry, Millet exchanged draw- 
ings for shoes and other necessities; later in 
life he had trouble disposing of his Angelus 
for 2,500 francs. Fifteen years after his death 
it was sold for 800,000. Millet’s contemporary, 
Corot, represented by Wildenstein & Com- 
pany’s Paysage du Cavalier, waited 16 years 
to sell a single painting before tasting the 
spicy fruit of success. 

The Impressionist canvases in the show are 
by men whose careers are in close parallel 
with that of Corot. Subjected first to derision 
and then to indifference, Pissarro, Manet, 
Monet, Renoir, Cézanne, Gauguin, and Seurat 
lived, however, to experience, in varying de- 
grees, acclaim and financial success. Their 
canvases, now coveted, could have been ac- 
quired for a microscopic sum during the early 
days of their careers. Reduced thus to cold 
statistical considerations, the Toledo show car- 
ries to potential buyers of contemporary art a 
potent message. 





Picasso Resume 

[Continued from page 8] 

ity of the purpose underlying many of the 
paintings in the exhibition, paintings in which 
nature is distorted out of all recognition, her 
forms rendered grotesque, incomprehensible 
and suggestive of the exaggerations of juve- 
nalia. There is a curious note in the catalogue 
on one of the most outré of all these things, 
the Head of a Woman. ‘Teeth, eyes, hair, nose 
and breasts,’ we are told, ‘are redistributed 
with an easy virtuosity.’ (The catalogue, by 
the way, brims over with such ardent amia- 
bilities.) ‘Redistributed’ is good, and so is 
‘easy virtuosity’! Both are fantastically incred- 
ible. Which brings up the question probably 
murmured by many a visitor in the presence 
of one after another of these eccentric 
schemes, the question as to what they mean. 
In my opinion they do not mean anything save 
a misguided playfulness.” 

Thus the differences of opinion concerning 
Picasso. But each of the critics was unstint- 
ingly praiseful of the exhibition itself as a 
physical achievement, the product of a col- 
laboration of the Art Institute of Chicago with 
the Museum of Modern Art; and all were 
genuinely grateful for the catalogue, an ex- 
emplary work by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., director 
of the Museum of Modern Art. 

The show continues in New York until Jan. 
7. It will be on view at the Art Institute of 
Chicago from Feb. 1 to March 3. 





Irwin Hoffman to Exhibit 


Irwin D. Hoffman, who has in recent years 
become art’s greatest expert on mining 
through his many prints, paintings and murals 
of extractive activities, will hold an exhibi- 
tion of “Miners and Reapers” from Dec. 11 
to the 23rd at the Associated American Art- 
ist’s Gallery, New York. It will be Fieieans 
first show since 1935. 






PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
a “4 ro 
ae: La Gis, 


« Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Illustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

« Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
Seventeen Cresson European Travel- 
ing Scholarships were awarded May, 
1938. The enrollment records of this 
—the oldest fine arts school in Amer- 
ica—lists the best of past and con- 
temporary American artists. 

« Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


HENRY K. HOTZ, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Phila., Pa. 


LAYTON 


Painting and Illustration; Sculpture; 


SCHOOL OF A*rertising, Industrial, Interior and 


Costume Design; Teacher Training. 





Thorough professional courses 


at 

moderate cost. Stimulating lee- 

tures, trips, and exhibitions. Mid- 

term begins February 6th. Catalog. 

Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 

69 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Practical individual instruction in 
textiles; fashion illustration; in 
terior architecture; advertising, 
poster, life class, screeting card 
design. Placement Bureau. 48th 
year. Catalog. 
Box A, 160 Lexington Ave., 
New York 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


| 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1939 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts. 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, ete. Catalogs on request. 




















OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 

THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT 9F 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM \ 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 


Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 











Art Academy of Cincinnati 





Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Winter Term: September 18, 
1939, to June 1, 1940. For 
information address: 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 


Boston Museum schoo: 





e painting e fresco 

e drawing e anatomy 

e sculpture ° perspective 
e design e advertising 


e silversmithing  « jewelry 
tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


JOHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 


Donald A. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Society of Fine Arts (Berkeley- 
Carteret) Dec. 4-Jan. 2: Member- 
ship Small Picture Exhibition. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Baltimore Museum of Art 7o Dec. 
12: Portraits by Gerald Brock- 
hurst. 

Maryland Institute To Dec. 13: Oils 
by Donald Vincent Coale. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

Withers Library To Dec. 28: Aqua- 
Chromatic Exhibition. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Grace Horne Galleries 7o Dec. 9: 
Work by John Whorf. 

Guild of Boston Artists Dec. 4-16: 
Paintings by Frederick G. Halli. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: Prints 
by Sharaku; Juliana Cheney Ed- 
wards Collection of Paintings and 
Decorative Arts. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

Bridgeport Art League Dec. 4-27: 
Etchings by Beatrice Harper Ban- 
ning. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum Dec.: Drawings 
by Israel Litwak; Work by Walk- 
owitz. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Dec.: German 
“Degenerate” Art. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Dec.: “Half a Cen- 
tury of American Art;” Master- 
pieces of'Italian Art; Seventh In- 
ternational Exhibition of Lithog- 
raphy and Wood Engraving. 

Chicago Galleries Association Dec.: 
Members Show. 

Katharine Kuh _ Galleries 
Work by Paul Klee. 

CINCINNATI, 0O. 

Cincinnati Art Museum 7o Dec. 10: 
“One Hundred Years of American 
Glass (1740-1840)"; Memorial Ex- 
hibition of Prints and Drawings 
from Allyn C. Poole Collection. 

CLAREMONT, CAL. 

Pomona College To Dec. 15: Oils 
by Richard Taggart. 

CLEVELAND, O. 

Cleveland Museum of Art Dec.: 
Glackens Memorial Exhibition. 

COLUMBIA, MO. 

Stephens College Dec, 7-21: Aqua- 
Chromatic Exhibition. 

COLUMBUS, Oo. 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts 7o 
Dec. 12: Thirtieth Annual Exhi- 
bition of Columbus Art League. 

DAYTON, O. 

Dayton Art Museum Dec.: Old Mas- 
ters from Kress Collection; Mil- 
lard Sheets Watercolors. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Denver Art Museum To Dec. 15: 
Watercolors and drawings by Erle 
Loran. 

DES MOINES, IA. 


Association of Fine Arts Jo Dec. 
14: Printed and Painted Fabrics 
of the XVIII Century; Recent 
Prints of “America at Work.” 

DETROIT, MICH. 
Detroit Institute of Arts To Dec. 
10: Masterpieces of Art from 
New York and San Francisco 
World's Fairs. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Arnot Art Gallery Dec.: Oils and 


Dec.: 


Watercolors by Alison Mason 
Kingsbury. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum 70 
Dec. 15: “American Art Today” 


from New York World’s Fair. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Nickerson Galleries Dec.: Hawaiian 
Prints and Drawings. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
Museum of Fine Arts 
sembled Exhibit of 
Prints. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Art Institute Dec.; 
Show. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
Dec.; French Late 17th and Early 
18th. Century Painting; Paintings 
by Frans Masereel. 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

Thayer Museum of Art Dec.: Oils 
by John Noble. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art Dec.: 
Seventh Annual, California Wa. 
tercolors. 

Los Angeles Museum T7o Dec. 17: 
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Dec.: As- 
Sculpture; 


Photography 


Chicago International, Etchings 
and Engravings. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Memorial Museum Dec.: 
Paintings from Museum Collec- 
tion. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Dec.: Wa- 
tercolors by Chauncey F. Ruder; 
Work by Edward Blampied, Eliza- 
be*h Norton and Leo Meissner. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Brooks Memorial Art 
Dec. 15: Scholastic 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Wesleyan University (Olin Library) 
To Dec. 16: Honore Daumier and 
Winslow Homer. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Milwaukee Art Institute Dec.: Sev- 
en Arts Society of Milwaukee; An- 
nual Milwaukee Printmakers Show 
and Wisconsin Designers. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art Dec.: Watercolor 
Erhibition; Exhibition of Small 
Oils. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts 
Dec.: Exhibition by Joe Clancy. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Public Library To Dec. 135: 
peras by Nicholas Fedoroff. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum Dec. 3-27: 
Thirteenth Members Exhibition, 
New Orleans Art League; Louisi- 
ana Society of Etchers. 

eee 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
To Dec. 238: Ninth Annual Au- 
tumn Exhibition. 

Acquavella Galleries (38E57) To 
Dec. 6: “Renaissance Portraits.” 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
Dec.: New Marins (1938-1939). 

American Salon (110E59) To 
Dec. 2: Paintings and Prints by 
Laszlo de Nagy; Dec. 4-16: Water- 
colors by Frederick Whitaker. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Dec. 
9: 39th Annual Exhibition, New 
York Society of Ceramic Arts. 

Artists Gallery (833WS8) Dec. 5-18: 
Drawing and Watercolor Exhibi- 


Gallery To 
Exhibition; 


Tem- 


tion. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth Ave.) To Dec. 11: Paint- 
ings by Georges Schreiber. 
Barbizon-Plaza Art Gallery (101 


W58) To Dec. 11: Work by Law- 
rence Blazey. 

Boyer Galleries (69E57) To Dec. 
9: Paintings by Boyer Group. 

Carroll Carstairs (11E57) To Dec.: 
16: Drawings by Van Day Truex. 
Columbia University (B’way at 115) 
Dec.: Book Plates from the Co- 
lumbia University Collection. 

Contemporgry Arts (38W57) Dec. 
5-30: Paintings for the Christmas 
Budget. 

Decorators Club (745 Fifth Ave) 
To Dec. 18: Paintings by Hilde- 
garde Hamilton. 

Delphic Studios (44W56) To Dec. 
10: Painting and Sculpture by 
Francis M. Sedgwick; Work by 
Maurice Van Felix, and Merritt 
Mauzey. 

Downtown Gallery (113W13) Dec.: 
Ceramics by Carl Walters; Christ- 
mas Exhibition. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) 
Dec.: Small Masterpieces of Late 
XIX Century Art. 

8th Street Gallery (39E8) To 
Dec. 9: Black & White, Watercol- 
ors by Erica M. Brooks; Dec. 10- 
24: Watercolor Group Exhibition. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Dec. 
11: Irene de Bohus; John Pike; 
Dec. 11-24: Dorothy Holt and 
William Lathrop. 

Fifteen Gallery (37W57) To Dec. 
10: Paintings by J. Paddock; Dec. 
11-23: Mateo Hernandez. 

Findlay Galleries (69E57) Dec.: 
American Paintings. 

French Art Galleries (51E57) Dec.: 
Masters of French Painting. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Dec.: 
XIX Century Austrian Artists. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Dec. 23: Watercol- 
ors by Gordon Grant. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (Goth- 
am Hotel, Fifth at 55) Dec.: 
“Middle of the Road, Exhibition 


by American Artists. 


Grant Studios (175 Macdougal) 
Dec. 4-18: Prints by Eekman and 
Katherine Day; Christmas Exhibit 
of Decorative Arts and Crafts. 

Gheen Gallery (51E57) To Dec. 9: 
Nantucket Watercolors by Doris 
and Richard Beer. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth Ave.) 


Dec.: Paintings by Celebrated 
Russian Court Masters. 

Arthur H. Harlow & Co. (620 
Fifth) To Dec. 25: Watercolors 


by Dwight Shepler. 

Marie Harriman Galleries (63E57) 
To Dec. 9: Cézanne. 

Kleemann Galleries; (38E57) Dec. 
4-16: Paintings by Estaban Vi- 
cente; Dec.: Etchings by R. W. 
Woiceske. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14E57) Dec. 
5-Jan. 5: Sporting Pictures. 

C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth Ave.) 
Dec. 4-80: Contemporary Ameri- 
can Watercolors. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Dec.: 
Old Masters. 

Julien Levy Gallery (15E57) To 
Dec. 11: Paintings by Leonid. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Dec.: 
Paintings by Souverbie. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) Dec. 
5-30: N.C. Wyeth and Stow Wen- 
genroth. 

Pierre Matisse 
French Moderns. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41E57) To 
Dec. 9: Colored Prints and Litho- 
graphs by Toulouse-Lautrec. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (5th 
at 82) Dec.: “Life in America for 
Three Hundred Years.” 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Dec. 9: Paintings by Frederic 
Taubes. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) To Dec. 
4: Carlos R. Llopis, Paintings of 
Spain and Mevico. 

MontrossGallery (785 Fifth) To Dec. 
9: Paintings by Whitney F. Hovpt. 

Charles Morgan Gallery (37W57) 


(51E57) Dec.: 


To Dec. 14: Oils by Frederick 
Haucke. 

Pierpont Morgan Library (29E36) 
Dec.: Illuminated Manuscripts; 


Master Drawings; Historical Let- 
ters and Documents. 

Morton Galleries (130W57) Dec. 
4-16: Watercolors by Minnie Mik- 
ell and Helen Tompkins. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Dec.: Picasso Retrospective (1898- 
1939). Y 
Neumann-Willard Gallery 
Madison) Dec,: Modern 
and American Paintings. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) To 
Dec. 9: Paintings and Drawings by 
Angna Enters. 

Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11E57) 
Dec.: British XVIII Century Por- 
traits. 

New York Historical Society (76th 
St. and Certral Park West) Dec.: 
135th Anniversary Exhibition. 

N. Y. School of Applied Design for 
Women (160 Lex.) Dec. 5-22; 
Watercolors bu Pouse’te-Dart. 

Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) To 
Der. 9: Jawlensky Exhibition. 

Park Avenue Gallery (460 Park) 


(543 
French 


To Dec. 9: Paintings by Walter 
F. Isaacs and Gladys G. Youne 
Georgette Passedoit Gallery (121E 


57) To Dec. 7: 
de Creeft. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) Dec.: Mod- 
ern French Paintings for the 
Young Collector. 

Frank Rehn Galleries (683 Fifth) 
To Dec. 16: Watercolors by Chas. 
Burchfield. 

Paul Reinhardt Galleries (730 
Fifth) To Dec. 12: Portraits and 
Landscapes by Rudolf Jacobi. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr.) Dec.: International Women's 
Exhibition. 


Sculpture by Jose 


Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) To 
Dec. 8: Annual Thumbor Sketches. 
Schaeffer Gallery (61E57) Dec.: 


Old Masters. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E57) 


Dec. 4-23: Paintings by Childe 
Hassam. 

Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Dec.: American and For- 


eign Paintings. 

Jacques Seligmann Gallery (3E51) 
Dec.: Clarence H. Mackay Collec- 
tion, 

E. & A. _ Silberman 
Dec.: Old Masters. 
Marie Sterner Gallery (9E57) To 
Dec. 30; Drawings by Sir William 
Orpen. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) 7o Dec. 
9: Paintings by Frank Gervasi; 


(32E57) 


Dec, 4-16: Paintings by Ralph 
Huntington McKelvey. 
Tricker Galleries (21W57) Dec.: 


Christmas Exhibition, 

Uptown Gallery (249 West End 
Ave.) To Dec. 8: Watercolors by 
Chris Ritter. 





Valentine Gallery (16E57) To Dec. 
9: Paintings by Lebduska. 

Vendome Art Galleries (339W57) 
Dec. 1-10: Gouaches and Water- 
colors by Buzezelli. 

Walker Galleries (108E57) Dec.; 
Fourth Anniversary Exhibition by 
Walker Group Artists. 

Hudson D. Walker Gallery 
57) Dec. 4-23: 
Thomas Handforth. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) Dec. 6- 
Jan. 3: Memorial Exhibition of 
Allen Tucker. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) Dec. 2- 
30: Paintings by William Mather- 
be. 

Howard Young Galleries (1E57) 
Dec.: 18th Century English Por- 
traits. 


(38E 
Drawings by 


eee 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts and Sciences Dec. 
8-31: Paintings by Maryland Art- 
ists. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum Dec. 1-16: 
Toiles de Jouy. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Oakland Art Gallery To Dec. 10: 
Fifth Annual Exhibition of Bay 
Region Art Association. 

PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Society of The Four Arts Dec. 9- 
24: Student Show. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Plastic Club Dec. 6-Jan. 3: Christ- 
mas Exhibition of Small Pictures, 
Arts and Crafts. 

Print Club Dec.: Drawings and 
Etchings by G. L. Brockhurst. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute Jo Dec. 10: In- 
ternational Exhibition of Paint- 
ings. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Museum 7o Dec. 15: 
Watercolors by Catherine Mack- 
enzie. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Providence Art Club Dec. 5-31: 35th 
Annual Exhibition of Little Pic- 
tures. 

Rhode Island School of Design To 
Dec. 10: Contemporary American 
Art. 

RALEIGH, N. C. 

University of North Carolina To 


Dec. 22: Southern Printmakers 
Rotary. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 


Dec. 8-Jan. 7: “‘Taste ts not Spin- 
ach,’’ an Interpretative Interroga- 
tory. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Fine Arts Gallery Dec.: Watercol- 
ors by Millard Sheets and Mrs. 
Vance Churchill Babcock. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

San Francisco Museum of Art Dec. 
6-19: Oils by Geneve R. Sargent. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum Dec. 6-Jan. 7: 
cis Drexel Smith. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
George Walter Vincent Smith Gal- 
lery To Dec. 17: “Some New 
Forms of Beauty” (1909-1936). 
Springfield Museum To Dec. 17: 
Paintings and Drawings by David 
and Ingres. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Springfield Art Museum T7o Dec. 
16: Pastels by Frank Hartley An- 
derson. 

ST. GEORGE, S. I. 

Staten Island Institute of 
Dec.: Arts and Crafts. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul Gallery & School of Art 
To Dec. 20: Aqua-Chromatic Ex- 
hibition. 
TOLEDO, O. 
Toledo Museum of Art Jo Dec. 10: 
Paintings by Artists Unappreci- 
ated in Their Day. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

New Jersey State Museum T7o Dec. 
27: Mary Cassatt Exhibition. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club Dec.: Landscapes by Al- 
dro T. Hibbard; Etchings by Ben- 
son B. Moore. 

Coreoran Gallery To Dec. 135: 
Drawings and Watercolors by 
Guy Pene du Bois. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery Dec. 5- 
24: Artists of Washington and 
vicinity; Dec. 5-Jan. 5: Retrospec- 
tive Exhibition of Georges Braque. 
Smithsonian Institution Dec.: Lith- 
ographs by Stow Wengenroth. 
Whyte Gallery To Dec. 30: “Stu- 
dio House” Painiers. 

WICHITA, KANSAS 

Wichita Art Museum Dec. 8-Jan. 2: 
Watercolors by William Dickerson, 
Glenn Golton, Karl Mattern. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Art Museum Dec. 8-22: 
Picasso, One Picture Exhibition. 


Fran- 


Arts 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Worcester Art Museum Dec.: Sur- 
vey of Prints and Printmaking. 
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THE MAN ... THE PAINTING 


GORDON GRANT 





Born in San Francisco, sailed around Cape 
Horn to Scotland on a wheat ship at age 
thirteen. This exciting experience made 
ships and sailors his later chief interest. 


On leaving school in Edinburgh he studied 


art three years in London. Later filled a js FINE Artists 
positions on art staffs of leading American THE PAI NT panne ied, - 
newspapers, field artist for Harper's in the Water Colors 


Boer War, general illustrating. For the re ° : ae 
; last twenty — the devotion of his time Were used by Mr. Grant for every painting in this exhibition. 


“A MAN AND His Dory” is among the thirty-six Watercolors in Gordon Grant’s 
exhibition, opening December 6 at the Grand Central Galleries. 


; to painting and etching has made him a These colors surpass in being made of the finest and purest 
, first place marine painter and one of the : btainable. in bei . d Seiad 

Snes Temeteny: heal aaah Mleek pigments obtainable, in being restricted to an entirely per- 
: Grant’s “Old Ironsides” hangs in the manent list, full guaranteed statement of composition on the 


White House. He has exhibited in the label, superb brushing and solubilit 
principal cities of the United States and a s y- 


in the Paris Salon. Is a member of: 


ge eee 
Club, California Print, Makers, Phila, Water color  FENE ARTISTS WATER COLORS tubes 1%” x 21%4” 


Club, American Water Color Soc., Soc. of American 










. Etchers, Chicago Soc. of Etchers, Pres, Salmagundi Club. Series , 25c Series Ore 30c Series oo 40e 
e e Burnt Siena Barium Lemon Yellow Alizarine Crimson 
. Burnt Umber Chromium Oxide Green Alizarine Rose Madder 
MR. GRANT'S COMMENTS Golden Oxide Transparent Opaque Cadmium Orange 
. ON PERMANENT PIGMENTS Green Earth (Terra Verde) Permanent Green Light Codmiuen Red Light 
x Ah it Ivory Black trontium Yellow admium Red Medium 
: Aha foe vay " Croat, Lampblack Ultramarine Violet eee me Red Deep 
: wl hong Light Red Oxide admium Yellow Light 
d ? eee Mars Violet Cadmium Yellow Medium 
Raw Siena Cerulean Blue 
palin Raw Umber Cobalt Blue 
. Sepia Umber Mixture Manganese Blue 
i- en Ultramarine Blue Phthalocyanine Blue 
Van Dyke Brown Umber Phthalocyanine Green 


Viridi 
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Ask for the 16 page Booklet 
and Color Card. 
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TRADE MARK—REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


(Frequently imitated, but never equalled) 






















































UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 


116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
SASS OR ENE NE 2, LEE RRR 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN CO. 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


45 WEST 27th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Catalogues Mailed Upon Request 


Mail Orders Receive Careful Attention 


FACTORY 4 GALLERIES 


400-408 NO. STATE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN SALESROOM 


1020 SO. BRAND BOULEVARD 
GLENDALE, CAL. 





Headquarters 
GENUINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 


ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 








Confused? 


Let Budworth take care of your 
packing and shipping details and 
you will rid yourself of a lot of 
confusion. We will transport your 
works of art in New York or 
pack and ship them to any place 
in the country. Our 72 years’ ex- 
perience speaks for reliability. 

For safety’s sake—use Budworth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


— 











TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST.. TRENTON, N. J. 








In Far-Off Honolulu 


After the best celebration of American Art 
Week that California has ever had, I sailed 
for Honolulu. It was a delightful trip, with 
a smooth blue-green sea. Several wives of 
Naval officers were at the pier to greet me 
with alohas and leis of beautiful native flow- 
ers. There were seventeen leis in all, made of 
red and white ginger flowers, native orchids, 
hibiscus, gardenias and pikake. Jon Freitas, 
former head of the Honolulu Museum of Art, 
and Director of American Art Week in Ha- 
waii, presented a lei made from the fragrant 
red flowers of the mailé, which is found in 
the mountains. 

Mr. and Mrs. Freitas are very much inter- 
ested in the work of the American Artists 
Professional League, and in a short time they 
hope to get the artists and the heads of art 
associations in the Territory together in order 
to form a strong Chapter of the League in 
Hawaii. American Art Week had a fine cele- 
bration here, and paintings, with the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League posters, are 
still in many of the merchants’ windows in 
Honolulu. Photographs were taken of the 
finest displays, and these, with a full report 
of the Art Week work here, will appear later. 


California Plans for 1940 


Before American Art Week for 1939 was 
over in California, Miss Julian Mesic, co-di- 
rector with Mrs. Matkza of Art Week in Cali- 
fornia, came forward with splendid plans for 
next year. William Gaw, one of San Fran- 
cisco’s well-known artists, has often urged 
Miss Mesic to ask the participation of the San 
Francisco Art Association in Art Week ac- 
tivities. This she was not able to do until 
now. So, during the coming year, Miss Mesic 
suggests that art associations, architects, land- 
scape architects, sculptors, etchers, lithogra- 
phers, designers, commercial artists, writers, 
critics, lecturers, and other groups naturally 
participating (such as historical societies) be 
asked to appoint one of their members who 
will become a member of the American Art- 
ists Professional League, to receive our co- 
ordinating literature, and to act as a special 
American Art Week chairman. Each special 
chairman will promote the expression of his 
own group during American Art Week. These 
group chairmen would be responsible to the 
State Art Week Director, who will approve 
their plans, thus preventing an overlap of au- 
thority. 

Seventeen avenues of expression for Art 
Week have been counted, though at present 
the painters are receiving most attention. Per- 
sons in various professions connected with art 
will be asked to act as special state chairmen, 
to promote expression in all these avenues. 
These arrangements will require an all-year 
correspondence. 

There is a club in San Francisco whose 
plans may be of interest to others. This is 
the Art Lovers’ Club, which was organized 
during the depression in order to help Amer- 
ican artists. This club holds frequent exhibi- 
tions at the San Francisco Museum of Art. 
Through a loan fund, a member of the organ- 
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ization may buy any painting in the exhibit, 
and place it at once in his home. The artist 
receives cash in full from the club, while the 
member repays the amount to the club’s loan 
fund in small monthly payments. Many pur- 
chases of paintings have been made in this 
way. The founder of this plan is Mrs. A. 
Adrian Thiel of Piedmont. 


Indiana 


Mrs. Emma Sangernebo, American Art Week 
Director for Indiana, consummated a most in- 
teresting plan. She arranged “Open House” 
in every home in Indianapolis that had paint- 
ings, or space for exhibition of the work of 
local artists or craftsmen. Mrs. Sangernebo 
wrote to all art institutes, galleries, clubs and 
libraries throughout the state, enclosing A. A. 
P. L. pamphlets and enrollment blanks. Ex- 
hibits to which an admission fee is usually 
charged, were open without charges during 
Art Week. 

At the State House, a series of paintings, 
Portraits of Indiana Governors, was on view. 
At the State Library, a beautiful new build- 
ing, there was an exhibition of the first paint- 
ings done in Indiana, by Charles Lesueur. At 
the City Library there was a display of the 
first book illustrations, and the John Herron 
Art Institute presented an exhibit of early 
Indiana portraits. 

Mrs. Leonidas Smith was chairman of a very 
large crafts exhibit in the auditorium of a 
large department store, with a program each 
day during Art Week. The Federated Women’s 
Clubs of Indiana, of which Mrs. Bert McCam- 
mon is president, sponsored this exhibit. Mrs. 
C. L. Kittle, art chairman for the Indiana 
Federation, also assisted in this program. 


Art Week in Jersey 

The following account of some of the Amer- 
ican Art Week activities in New Jersey, is 
quoted from Virginia Fortner’s column in 
the Newark Evening News: 

“Zinnias and Zebras, two watercolors by a 
mother and a daughter, won the highest num- 
ber of popular votes in American Art Week 
shows at the shore. Ida Wells Stroud’s flower 
study received the most votes in the Point 
Pleasant exhibit, while Miss Clara Stroud’s 
Florida scene was first in Manasquan. Miss 
Stroud was responsible for the elaborate sev- 
en-day celebration sponsored by the recently 
organized Manasquan River Group of Artists. 

“Art Week ended with a dinner at the 
Manasquan Woman’s Club. Miss Polly Strong, 
Manasquan chairman, and Miss Ruth Carri- 
gan, chairman for Point Pleasant, reported 
that the work of 45 artists had been displayed 
in the shop windows of the two towns; more 
than 400 persons attended demonstrations. 

“Another mother and daughter in the art 
news are Mrs. Howard L. Kern and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Myrna Kern of Newark, whose art 
carnival at the Contemporary of Newark was 
an outstanding success during American Art 
Week. The program included a sidewalk ex- 
hibit, demonstrations of art processes, puppet- 
shows (written and produced by Miss Kern), 
living pictures, and chalk talks by Van Dear- 
ing Perrine and Lute Pease.” 
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ATTENTION! 
STATE DIRECTORS OF 
AMERICAN ART WEEK 


This year, the reports for American Art 
Week should be sent to the National Head. 
quarters of the American Artists Profes- 


sional League, Carnegie Hall, New York 
City. These reports should be mailed by 
the first week in January, 1940, in order 
to be placed before the judging committee 
for the awarding of the prizes for Ameri- 
can Art Week, 1939. 


Credit Forms 


We would like to call attention to the fact 
that one of the objectives of the League is 
being carried forward by the Municipal Art 
Society of New York. The Society has pre- 
pared a slip, a copy of which is given below, 
which should be attached to every photograph 
of a painting, drawing, design, etc., which 
may be reproduced in the public press, so 
that due credit may be given to the artist: 


eee ee ee ewer eee eee sees eeeeees 


RN ETc ngas ek obi ou ve Nek sae 6508s 
(Name of architect, painter, sculptor, designer, etc.) 
FOR (Client, organization, firm, city, state 
or federal department, etc.) 


Complete credit per above statement in all 
reproductions will be appreciated by 
THE MUNICIPAL ART SOCIETY 

OF NEW YORK 

In this connection the following letter has 

recently been sent to the New York papers: 

“At a recent meeting of the National Execu- 

tive Committee of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League, the following resolution was 
passed: 


“ResoLveD: That the National Executive 
Committee of The American Artists Pro- 
fessional League notes with regret that 
in an account of the unveiling of a por- 
trait of Mayor Hylan in City Hall on No- 
vember 10th, 1939, as given in the New 
York Times of November 11th, no men- 
tion was made of the painter of this por- 
trait. 


“The Committee wishes to call attention to 
the fact that this portrait was painted by one 
of our most distinguished American portrait 
painters—Irving Wiles. They feel that due 
credit should be given to the artist upon all 
occasions of this sort.” 

For these slips, apply to the League’s sec- 
retary. Or, if you wish, have them printed 
locally, giving the credit to your own art or- 
ganization. The main point is to see that 
American artists receive credit whenever re- 
productions of their work appear in the press. 
When you find your own local papers or mag- 
azines falling down on this point, call their 
attention to it. They should be made aware 
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that giving proper recognition and credit in 
such cases is only fair to all concerned. 


Massachusetts 


The Springfield Art League issued a fine 
American Artists Professional League folder 
for Art Week, announcing their purpose as 
the advancement of public appreciation of the 
fine arts. Store managers of Springfield co- 
operated with the League’s local director in 
the observation of Art Week by displaying 
paintings in their show windows, and by call- 
ing attention to Art Week in their advertise- 
ments. The Springfield Museum, the public 
schools, the hotels, the press and the radio 
stations also co-operated. Artist members of 
the League were invited to send three paint- 
ings each to the Springfield Museum, where 
the exhibits were assembled prior to being 
displayed throughout the city. 


North Carolina 


Letters and a clipping from Miss Marion 
Wright of Charlotte describe the activities car- 
ried on in that city in observance of American 
Art Week. Mrs. L. C. Burwell, curator of the 
Mint Museum of Art, and Mrs. Carl Walker, 
curator of prints, arranged lectures with slide 
illustrations, which were given at the Central 
High School. A collection of prints was on 
exhibit for several days at the Dilworth 
School; Louise Jones conducted a discussion 
of these prints with the students. Under the 
direction of Mrs. Esther Wright Hoffman, the 
art department of Queens-Chicora College, of 
which she is head, observed American Art 
Week with a program furnished by the mu- 
seum. It is pointed out that while these va- 
rious programs emphasize the observance of 
American Art Week, they are primarily ful- 
filling a part of the year’s extension work by 
the curators of the museum, whereby educa- 
tional features are carried to the schools as a 
supplement to the students’ visit to the gal- 
leries. Teachers and students are intensely in- 
terested in this phase of service offered by the 
museum. 

A number of firms in Charlotte arranged 
special Art Week window displays. One store 
built a display around the painting Spanish 
Dancers by Henry Hensche, a gift by the art- 
ist to the Mint Museum. Another store ar- 
ranged its windows to resemble an art gal- 
lery, exhibiting paintings by T. Frank Litaker, 
Dayrell Kortheuer, Adlene Cox Slaughter and 
Alice Tuttle Steadman. A third store, which 
handles a line of North Carolina handicrafts, 
pottery and hand loom products, prepared a 
special Art Week display of these articles. An- 
other window was set with silver, china and 
glass grouped around watercolor paintings by 
Alice Tuttle Steadman, art instructor at the 
museum. The Charlotte Book Shop collected 
its most outstanding books on art, and ar- 
ranged them in special display for Art Week, 
while Smith’s Book Store decorated a window 
with original paintings and art books. 
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Colours by “Blockx” 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS IN 
TUBES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
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Finest in the World 
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Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
aoe Write for Catalogue and 
oo Canvas Sample Books. 
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Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Chicago, Ill. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SWEDISH-AMERICAN 
ART, Jan. 20 to Feb. 14, at the Clubwoman’s 
Bureau galleries, Mandel Brothers, Chicago. Open 
to all artists of Swedish descent. Media: oils, 
watercolors, prints & sculpture. Fee. $1. Jury. 
$100 purchase prize. Last date for entry cards: 
Jan. 6. Last date for exhibits: Jan. 16. For 
information address: M. S. Larsen, 4437 N. 
Francisco Ave., Chicago, Tl. 

SIXTEENTH ANNUAL HOOSIER SALON, Jan. 
27 to Feb. 10, Hoosier Art Gallery, Chicago. 
Open to Indiana-born artists, and artists resi- 
dent in Indiana. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, 
prints & sculpture. Fee: $5 for painters; $3 for 
sculptors. Jury. Prizes: more than $3,000. Last 
date for return of cards: Jan. 10. Last date for 
exhibits: Jan. 19. For information write: Mrs. 
Edward C. Twells, Hoosier Art Gallery, 211 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Hagerstown, Md. 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CUMBERLAND VAL- 
LEY ARTISTS, Feb. 1-28, at Washington Coun- 
ty Museum, Hagerstown, Md. Open to all art- 
ists of Cumberland Valley and vicinity. All 
media. No fee. Jury for prizes. Awards: $25, 
$15 and 3 honorable mentions. Last date for 
receiving cards: Dec, 30. Last date for exhibits: 
Jan. 15. For information address: Washington 
County Museum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Md. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


135th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE, Jan. 28 to March 3, at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Open 
to living American artists. Media: sculpture, 
oil and tempera (not watercolor). Last date for 
receiving entry cards: Jan. 3. Last date for 
receiving exhibits: sculpture (in N. Y.) Dec. 
29, paintings (in N. Y.) Jan. 4; in Phila. Jan. 
6 (express shipments), Jan. 8 (personal deliv 
eries). No fee. Jury. Prizes: more than $6,000 
in awards and purchases. For information and 
prospectus write: Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., secre- 
tary; The Penna. Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richmond, Va. 

SECOND BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEM- 
PORARY AMERICAN PAINTINGS at the Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Va.., 
March 9 to April 21, 1940. Paintings by liv- 
ing Americans (not before shown in Richmond) 
are eligible. Jury. $3,000 purchase awards. Last 
date for receiving entry cards: Feb. 10. Last 
date for receiving exhibits: Feb. 19. For in- 
formation and entry cards write: Thomas C. 
Colt, Jr., Director, Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond, Va. 


Springfield, Mass. 

TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEMBERS’ EXH/BI- 
TION, Jan. 27 to Feb. 18, at the Smith Art 
Gallery, Springfield, Mass. All media. Cash 
prizes. Open only to members of the Springfield 
Art League (membership, however, is invited). 
Last date for receiving exhibits: Jan. 24. For 
information address: Louise M. Lochridge, Sec- 
retary of Smith Art Gallery, State St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Wichita, Kansas 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF BLOCK PRINTS, 
WOOD ENGRAVING € LITHOGRAPHY, Jan. 
2 to Feb. 2, at the Wichita Art Museum. Open 
to living American printmakers. Fee: $1. Jury. 
Media: block prints, wood engravings and 
lithographs in black and white or color. Prizes. 
Last date for receiving entry blanks and ex- 
hibits: Dec. 23. For information write: Wichita 
Art Association, Wichita Art Museum Building, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


FIFTH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW, Jan. 1-28, 
at the Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Open to past and present residents of Ohio, 
Pa., and W. Va. Jury of selection. Cash prizes. 
Media: oil & watercolor. Last date for entry 
blanks and entries: Dec. 10. For information 
write: Mrs. R. E. Baldwin, 607 Union National 
Bank Building, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Mrs. Armington Passes 

Mrs. Frank M. Armington, wife of Frank 
M. Armington, the artist, died last month 
shortly after her return to America from a 
34-year residence in Paris. A graduate of the 
Julian Academy, Mrs. Armington had since 
1920 devoted her talents to etching, examples 
of which represent her in the British Mu- 
seum, the Luxembourg Museum, the Library 
of Congress, and notable collections in sev- 
eral other nations. The artist was 64. 
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little 10 by 12 inch sketches,” notes Carlyle 
Burrows in the Herald Tribune. Prize winners 
are Edwin Gunn, Junius Allen and Ivan Olin- 
sky. 

“Distinguished by a low gamut of color 
sometimes smouldering with a latent richness, 
again turgid and brittle,’ writes Margaret 
Breuning in the Journal American, describing 
the paintings of M. A. Tricca, on view re- 
cently at the Contemporary Arts Gallery. “His 
work possess a largeness of design and a virile 
freedom of expression.” 

In her second show of watercolors at the 
Morton Galleries, Amory Hooper contributed 
studies of the White Mountains, the beaches 
and European scenes. Though her color “does 
not always have a profound reason for being,” 
in the opinion of Howard Devree of the Times, 
“the black and whites are skillful and spir- 
ited work, her cats and a figure silhouetted 
in a window being especially attractive.” 

A third primitive of the moment is Frederick 
Haucke, whose bleak and silent paintings of 
unknown lands are on view until Dec. 16 at 
the Charles Morgan Galleries. Haucke finding 
himself a “natural painter,” combines the 
solitude and nostalgia of a childhood spent 
in the veldt lands of Africa, near the Kim- 
berly mines, with the “subtleties of a uni- 
versity education.” 


Frank C. Kirk, and Joseph Margulies, both 
of them familiar to New York gallery-goers 
had recent exhibitions at the Grand Central 
Art Galleries. “Kirk, who,” according to Mel- 
ville Upton, writing in the Sun, “wields a 
vigorous brush that leaves no doubt as to what 
he is driving at and generally attains.” Of 
the Margulies work, Upton said it is “the 
real thing,” but added with that cynical, art 
critic weariness, “if its the real thing you 
are interested in.” Come, come, Mr. Upton. 
Things aren’t that bad. 


Some spirited drawing is on view in the 
exhibition by Irene de Bohus at the Ferargil 
Galleries. This young woman, who has spent 
the past 13 years in Europe, can handle little 
informal figures and scenes with astonishing 
zest and sureness. Her larger oils seem less 
distinguished. 

Note for the Christmas shopper: the display 
of work by the New York Ceramic Society at 
the Argent Galleries (to Dec. 9) sparkles 
with little items that make nice gifts and 
some of the country’s best ceramicists are 
their authors. 


Fighting Mad! 


VIGOROUS protest has been launched by 
the National Society of Mural Painters against 
the method by which Congress recently se- 
lected an artist—Howard Chandler Christy— 
to paint a $30,000 picture for its capitol. 

Last Spring Congress ordered at that price 
a 20 by 30 foot picture on the signing of the 
constitution, and it appointed Vice President 
Garner, Speaker Bankhead and Architect 
David Lynn as a committee to select the art- 
ist, authorizing them to consult the national 
Commission on Fine Arts for suggestions. 

The latter commission, according to the 
New York Times, recommended for considera- 
tion five men and at the same time suggested 
a national competition, pointing out the fact 
that such competitions have been in the past 
few years, “eminently successful.” The five 
men were Henry Meyer, George Harding, ' 
James O. Mahoney, Reginald Marsh, and John 
Steuart Curry. This advice was not followed. 

Meanwhile, the National Society of Mural 
Painters evidently fearing a return to the “old 
order” of giving out art plums, appointed a 
committee composed of Anatol Schulkin, 
Miss Francine Baehr, secretary of the society, 
and Alfred D. Crimi, to follow developments. 

In its protest against the appointment, the 
society makes it clear that it is fighting against 
not the artist but the method by which he 
was chosen. “We believe,” it is quoted as 
saying in the Times, “that the artist should 
be chosen by means of a nation-wide compe- 
tition which shall be open to all artists of 
the country and shall be judged by an im- 
partial, significant art jury.” 

Speaker Bankhead and Christy maintain 
that a historical painting—not a mural—was 
ordered. The muralist say that putting a mold- 
ing around a 20 by 30 foot picture does not 
make it an easel painting. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. 


BIG FRAME OPPORTU NITY—Take a pencil, 

draw any outline of moulding for frame you 
want. State any sizes, shape and width. Like 
magic, you will get just what you ordered. 
Frames of this type will be bronzed in any color. 
Reasonable prices. 4%” moulding 5c per frame 
foot, 1” moulding 7c, 14%,” moulding llc, 2” 
moulding 16¢e, 24%,” moulding 20c, 3” moulding 
25ce, 34,” moulding 30c, 4” moulding 45c, 8” 
moulding 99c. Orders sent C.O.D. if preferred. 
Winchendon Art Co., 312 Maple Street, Winchen- 
don, Mass. 


OIL PAINTINGS CLEANED, Relined, Re- 

stored to original beauty in our studio or any- 
where; 23 years’ personal experience. CHAPEL- 
LIER STUDIOS, 101 West 77th St., ENdicott 
2-5612. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free 

new catalogue, including instruction pamphlet 
for doing own finishing, -with low price for ma- 
terials used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, 
New York. 


ARTIST PAINTS Portraits, Flowers, Still Lifes, 
Miniatures, Copies, anything you may desire. 
Also restoring of old paintings. Very reasonable 


prices. Rossmann, 575 West 175th St., Phone 
WA 8-2639. 


WINTER PAINTING STUDIO, Sports. Week- 
ends, longer. W. H. Weaver, Box 161, Mont- 
ville, N. J. Phone. 


DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS. Six Dollars. 
Diamond Pointed Tool Co., 123 Liberty Street, 
New York City. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Supreme 
in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 


ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 33.) 
ARTIST STUDIO FURNITURE and supplies. 

Basels, desks, lamps, colors. Catalog free. 
Fredrix, 140 Sullivan St.. New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- 


ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 
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